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H E Scots having x 8 com⸗ 
miſſioners for the treaty, they met 
thoſe of the king, in the earl of A- 
rundel's tent, and were on the point. 
of entering on the treaty, when the 
of the king ocked the 
Scotch commiſſioners, who inſtantly concluded, 
that his majeſty intended to over-awe them by 
his preſence; they therefore avoided entering 
into particulars, and only ſaid, that all they de- 
fired was to be ſecured in their religion and 
a2 © liberties, 


De e . 


N 
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3 liberties, The earl of Loudon being full of 
* ardour, afterwards began to harangue, but 
| was interrupted by Charles, who told them, 
j He would not admit of their excuſes for what 
1 was paſt; but if they came to ſue for grace, 
1 they muſt ſet down their deſires in writing: 
A on which the Scotch deputies ſet down the fol- 
f lowing demands: that the acts of the late aſ- 
ſembly at Glaſgow ſhould be ratified in the en- 
ſuing parliament ; that all eccleſiaſtical affairs 
ſhould be determined by the aſſemblies of the 
kirk, and thoſe of a. civil nature by parlia- 
ment ; that his majeſty's ſhips and forces by 
land, be recalled ; that all perſons ſhips and 
goods arreſted, be reſtored ; that all the incen- 
aries and informers againſt the kingdom, who 
had cauſed theſe commotions for their own | 2 
vate ends, might be given up, to ſuffer theig, 
deſerved cenſure and puniſhment. In the courſe 
[ of the negociation, the Scots told the king, 
| that if he would allow them to enjoy their, re- 
ligion and their laws, they would, at their own 
expence, tranſport their army to aſſiſt in reco- 
vering the Palatinate *. . I, - 
Charles was now in the utmoſt perplexity. 
After he had publiſhed the horrible rebellion of 
the Scots ; after his having levied a powerful 
army, and fitted out a fleet to defend England 
againſt their attacks, theſe reputed rebels, theſe 
barbarous robbers and invaders, in a pacific 
manner, throw themſelves at his feet, and im- 
plore leave to enjoy their civil and religious 


# Sydey's State Papers, vol, ii. pag. 602. 
rd abs £2 rights, 
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zights, and that thoſe incendiaries, who had 
endeavoured to ſet two neighbouring king- 


doms, united under one ſovereign, at variance, 


might be tried by the laws of their country, 
and receive the puniſhment they deſerved. The 
reaſonableneſs of theſe defires could not be diſ- 
puted, and were they peremptorily refuſed, the 
people would be convinced, that the Scots had 
more reaſon for their oppoſition than he was 
willing to allow. He therefore ſuddenly con- 
cluded a pacification with only general ftipu- 
lations, That the king ſhould withdraw his 


fleet and army; the Scots diſmiſs their forces; 
the king's forts be reſtored to him; his autho- 


rity be acknowledged; and a general aſſembly 
and parliament be immediately ſummoned, in 
order to compoſe all differences. 

When the aſſembly met, they voted epiſco- 
pacy to be unlawful in the kirk of Scotland; 
ſtigmatized the liturgy and canons as Popiſh, 
znd denominated the high- commiſſion tyranny. 
The parliament, which ſat afterwards, were 
proceeding to ratify the acts of this aſſembly, 
when Traquaire, by the king's order, pro- 
rogued them. | 

Charles's pride was hurt by his not having 
been able to chaſtiſe the Scots, and on his re- 
turn to London, his reſentment was inflamed 
by the queen's eee him with cowardice, 
for having loſt the opportunity of cruſhing re- 


bellion in its bud, and of making ſuch an ex- 


ample of the Scots, as would deter others from 


attempting to oppoſe his authority. Laud was 
in a rage againſt all who had any hand in the 


A 3 pacification; 
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6 Taz HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
pacification ; and yet the neceſſity of the king's 


Affairs obliged him to diſband his army: on 
the other hand, the covenanters knowing that 
their pretenſions were contrary to the king's in- 
dclinations, and that they ſhould prohably be 
again obliged to have recourſe to arms; on 
diſmiſſing their troops, had ordered the officers 


to be ready on the firſt ſummons; and warned 


the ſoldiers not t think the nation ſecure from 
an Engliſh invaſion. The Scots had entered 
a public proteſt, that by the pacification they 
did not intend to vacate one of. the proceedings 
olf the latE general aſſempbly at Glaſgow. This 
Paper the King ordered o be burned, anda a 
Proclamation Mas iſſued, commanding all per- 
ſons, who had an copies of it, to deliver them 
to the juſtices If the peace. Theſe and other 
proceedings loan ſhewed that the king had re- 


* 


ſLolved to renew dhe Wer; and the religious zeal 
which animated the Stor 

' ately fly to their ſtandards, as ſoon as the trum- 
pet was ſounded . 1 
The king, with great difficulty, found means 
| to levy an army and thougk the couttiers 
were taxed for their quotas, and ſhip-money ex- 
acted with'the utmoſt rigour, he found his te- 
venue inſufficient to pay his troops. An ng- 
ih parliament muff therefore now be aſſem- 
dled, after above eleven years intermiſſion 3 


in which the liberty of the people had been 


s, made them immedi- 


invaded with a high hand, and every irregular 
method of taxation triet. | 

The parliament was ſummoned to meet on 
the eleventh of April 1640, to the inexpreſſible 
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joy of all the lovers of liberty. The lord- 
keeper Finch diſcovered the king's wants, by 
in forming the two houſes, that his majeſty had 
been able to aſſemble and ſubſiſt his army not 
from his revenue, but by contracting a large 
debt of above three hundred thouſand pounds; 
for which he had given ſecurity upon the crown 
lands, He Darf ten that it was neceſſary 
to grant e for the immediate and urgent 
demands of his military armaments ; that the 
ſeaſon was far advanced, time precious, and 
none of it muſt be loſt in deliberation. 

The commons, however, ſpent the firſt day 
of the ſeſſion in reading petitions, poured in 
by ſeveral counties, againſt ſhip-money, pro- 
Jets, monopolies, the tranſactions of the high- 
commiſſion court, the ftar-chamber, and other 
grievances. 'They then entered into a debate 
on the oppreſſions under which the people had 
Jaboured ; and ſeveral animated ſpeeches were 
made upon that occaſion, which were conclud- 
ed by Pym, in a diſcourſe which held above 
two hours, and in which he, with great judg- 
ment, enumerated all the oppreſſions of the 
times. The houſe then ordered, that the re- 
cords and proceedings in the ſtar- chamber and 
king's-bench, concerning ſeveral members of 
the houſe in the laſt parliament, ſhould be im- 
mediately ſent for, and a ſelect committee ap- 
pointed on the violation of the privileges of 
| parliament and that the records, enrolments, 
zudgments, and proceedings in the exchequer, 
and all other courts concerning ſhip- money, 
"Mould alſo be ſent for. _ 

e 
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The houſe then — with examining the 
behaviour of the ſpeaker, the laſt day of the 
former parliament, when he refuſed, on ac- 
count of the king*s command, to put the queſ- 
tion ; and they Cages it a breach of privi- 
lege. They next proceeded to enquire into the 
impriſonment and proſecution of Sir John El- 
liott, Holles, and Valentine: the affair of ſhip- 
money was canvaſſed, and 33 were re · 
gularly claſſed under three heads; innovations 
in religion, the property of the ſubject, and 
privileges of parliament. The king ſeeing an 
inexhauſtible field opened, preſſed them again 
for a ſupply; and finding his meſſage ineffec- 
tual, came to the houſe of peers, and com- 
laining of the commons, deſired their lord- 
Thips not to join with them. The peers voted 
that the ſupply ſhould have the precedency, an 
that there ſhould be a conference with the houſe 
of commons, in order to diſpoſe them to it, 
The commons had always claimed the granting 
of ſupplies, as their peculiar privilege ; and 
the advice of the lords on this Tubjea was no 
ſooner reported to them, than they unanimouſ- 
ly yoted ſo ynuſyal and unprecedented an in- 
terpoſition, to be a high breach of privilege ; 
. and that they could not proceed upon any other 
matter, till they had firſt received ſatisfaction 
from the upper houſe. The lords ſeemed at 
firſt determined to reſent the free expoſtulations 
of the commons; but became at length ſenſi- . 
'ble of their error, acknowledged the privi- 
leges of the commons, and defircd them to pro, 
| WS © I | 
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ceed on the important affairs of the kingdom, 
after their own manner. 28 5 
Charles, in order to bring the matter of ſup. 
ly to ſome iſſue, ſent a new meſſage to the 
uſe ; and finding that ſhip-money gave a 
great alarm and diſguſt, offered to aboliſh it 
entirely, by any law which the commons ſhould. 
afterwards think proper to preſent to him; but 
firſt demanded a ſupply of twelve ſubſidies, 
about ſix hundred thouſand pounds, payable 
in three years ; demanding, at the ſame time, 
a poſitive anſwer, as his affairs were in ſuch a 
condition as could endure no longer delay. 
Though the majority was againſt complying 
with this meaſure, the king had never more 
friends in any houſe of commons; and the de- 
bate was carried on for two days on both ſides, 
with great zeal and warmth. The partizans 
of the court urged, that the happieſt occaſion. 
was now offered for removing all diſguſts and 
jealouſies between the king and people, and 


for reconciling their ſovereign for ever to the 


uſe of parliaments: that to repoſe a reaſonable 
conſidence in the king, and generouſly to ſup- 
ply his preſent wants, would be an effectual 
means of gaining on his generous nature, and 
extorting, by a gentle violence, ſuch conceſ- 
ſions as were requiſite for the eſtabliſhment of 


public order. 


On the other hand, it was urged, that the 


court had diſcovered but few. ſymptoms of that 


mutual truſt and confidence to which they now 
ſo kindly invited the commons: that eleven 
years intermiſſion of parliaments, the lon gel 
| e 9 at 
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that was to be found in the Engliſh annals, 
was a ſufficient indication of the jealouſy en - 
tertained againſt the people: or rather of de- 
ſigns formed for the ſuppreflion of all their li- 
berties and privileges: that if the ſame griev- 
ances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under which this 
nation itſelf laboured, had puſhed the Scots to 
extremities, it was not neceſſary that the Eng- 
liſh ſhould forge their own chains, by impoſ- - / 
ing chains on their unhappy neighbours : that 
the ancient practice of parliament, was to give 
grievances the precedency of ſupplies; and 
that this order, ſo carefully obſerved by their 
anceſtors, was founded on a jealouſy inherent - 
in the conſtitution, and was never interpreted 
as any peculiar diffidence of the preſent ſove- 
reign : that ſcarcely any argument more unfa- 
vourable could be pleaded for a ſupply, than 
an offer to aboliſh ſhip-money ;z a taxation the - 
moſt illegal, and the moſt dangerous that had 
ever been impoſed upon the nation: and that 
by bargaining for the remiſſion of that duty, 
the commons would, in a manner, ratify the 
authority by which it had been levied; or at 
leaſt give encouragement for advancing new 
pretenſions of a like nature, in hopes of re- 
ſigning them on like advantageous conditions. 
While the houſe was thus divided, Sir Henry 
Vane flood up, and aſſerted, . that he had au- 
thority to tell them, that the king would ad- 
cept of nothing leſs than twelve ſubſidies, as a 
compenſation for the abolition of ſhip-money. 
Upon this the houſe aroſe ; and the king be- 
ing told, that if they came together wt 44 
N ey 
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hey would not only endeavour. to aboliſh ſhip- 
money and other illegal branches of the reve- 
nue, but declare their diſapprobation of the 
intended war againſt the Scots, haſtily deter- 
mined to diſſolve them; and this he did the 
next morning. 8 0 

This abrupt diſſolution naturally excited the 
iT reſentment of the people, who ſaw all their 
hopes blaſted, while none. of their grievances 
had been redreſſed. As if they had not alrea- 
dy ſufficient grounds. of complaint, .the king 
perſevered in thoſe dangerous and unpopular 
councils, which, from experience, he muff | _ 
know could only ſerve to inflame their minds. 
The ſtudies, and even the pockets of the earl 
of Warwick and lord Broke, were ſearched be- 
fore the expiration of privilege, in expectation 
of finding treaſonable papers. Henry Bella- 
ſis, knight of the ſhire for the county of York, 
and Sir John Hotham, were ſummoned before 
the council; and not making ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers to interrogatives, concerning paſſages in 
the late parliament, were committed to the 
Fleet. All the petitions and complaints, which 
had been ſent to the committee of religion, 
were demanded from Crew, chairman of that 
committee ; and on his refufing to deliver them, 
and thus ſcreening from diſcovery the names 
of thoſe who complained of innovations in re- 
ligion, and the proceedings of the high-com- 
miſſion court, he was committed cloſe priſoner 
to the Tower; and theſe acts of authority were 
juſtly interpreted by the people, as inyaſions of 
the privileges of parliament. | 


. 


Centrary 
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Contrary to the almoſt unwearied cuſtom of 
the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, which ever broke 
up with the parliament, the convocation con- 
tinned to fit, and not only exerted a very dan 
gerous independency, by granting the king a; 

| nevolence, without the ſanction of parlia- 


ment, of four ſhillings in the pound for fix! 
ards the eaſt; rengered thoſe ſubje to ex- 

ſwear, that they approved the doctrine and dif- 

looked upon with abhorrence by thoſe who did 


Pears, but made canons, in which all ſectaries 
| were rendered ſubje& to the ſame penalties as 
communication, who ſhould write, import, 
print, publiſh or diſperſe any book or wri- 

eipline of the church of England, and would 

maintain its government by arch biſnops, bi- 

| not approve of the preſent doctrine or diſci- 
a pline of the church; and beſides, nothing 
| 
j 


recuſants; approved the new ceremonies of 
| lacing the communion=table, and bowing to- 

| the church; "and framed'an oath, by which the | 
| clergy and graduates in the univerſities were to 

were cſtcemed illegal, becauſe not ratified by 

conſent of parliament ; while the oath was 


Ha thoſe mentioned in the canon againſt Popiſh 

| ting againſt-the diſcipline; and government of | 

| hops, deans, Chapters, &c. All theſe canons 
could afford a INE ſubjeQ for ridicule, than 


an oath whic 

middle of it. PR) : | 

| As the convocation was generally as much 

Ri abhorred by the people,. as the parliament was 

| revered, they. could ſcarcely be reſtrained from 

| inſulting and abuſing this aſſembly ; on _ 
E c 
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the king gave them guards to protect them, A 
body of two thouſand people entered St. Paul's 
cathedral, where the high-commiſſion court 
then ſat, crying, No biſhops ! no high · com- 
% miſſion court!” and pulled down the 
benches. A great number of apprentices, 
with others of the lower ſort, beſet the archbi - 
ſhop's houſe at Lambeth; and there 3 
ing to be a drum among them, one of them 
was taken and tried for treaſon, on the ſtatute 
of the 25th of Edward III. and being con- 
demned, was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and his limbs ſet, on London - bridge. 3 
Ship- money was now every where diſputed 
and the ſheriffs were not only threatened by 
the council, but the attorney-general was re- 
quired to ſend for the ſheriffs of the counties of 


London, Middleſex, Eſſex, Surrey, Vork, Berks, 


Northampton, and Leiceſter; and was order- 
ed to proceed againſt them as he ſhould ſee 
cauſe, The eccleſiaſtical ſubſidies amounted 
to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; and 
the king borrowed from his miniſters and cour- 
tiers, three hundred thouſand pounds: but 
theſe ſums not being ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pence of the great preparations which werema- 
king againſt the Scots, the king attempted to 
force the city of London to lend him two hun-' 
dred thouſand pounds. The riſing ſpirit of li- 
berty, however, repelled this attack, and he 
was obliged to be ſatisfied with the dangerous 
revenge of impriſoning three aldermen, for re- 
fuſing to collect the names of thoſe who were 
able to contribute towards railing- this ſums _ 
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and with proſecuting in the ſtar-chamber, the 
lord mayor and aldermen, for not deſtraining 
citizens who had not paid ſhip-money. The 
bullion in the Tower was ſeized, and forty 
thouſand pounds extorted from the merchants, 
to redeem the reſt. All the pepper was bought 
of the Eaſt- India company upon truſt, and 
ſold at a great diſcount for ready money : coat 
and conduct- money for the ſoldiery, were again 
levied, and & ſcheme for coining two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds of baſe money, in 
which there was to be only a fourth part filver, 
and the reſt copper, was, with difficulty ſet 
aſide, by a ſpirited diſcourſe of Sir Thomas 
Rowe, in which he ſtrongly repreſented the 
many fatal, conſequences with which this ſtep 
might be attended, pt 43 

While the king and council were thus eme 
ployed, the Scots raiſed a more numerous bo- 
dy of troops than they were able to bring into 
the field the laſt year; for which purpoſe, they 
exacted a tenth penny throughout that king- 
dom; borrowed large ſums; and the Scotch 
women, imitating the Roman matrons, gave 
up their jewels and ornaments, to ſupply the 
neceſſity of their country. The Scotch army, 
though more numerous, was ſooner ready than 
the king's; and after having taken Edinburgh 
caſtle, marched towards the borders of Eng- 
land, under the command of general Leſley. 

The army which Charles had raiſed to op- 
poſe them, conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot 
and two thouſand horſe. The earl of Nor- 
thumberland was appointed general; . 
. | was 


'"©-W AR L/ $8 **L - "vo 
who was called over from Ireland, lieatenant- 
eneral, and lord Conway, peneral of the 
= The Scots ſtill preſerved the moſt ſub- 
miſſive language, and publiſhed maniſeſtoes, 
that they entered England with no other view, 
but to obtain acceſs to the king's preſence, and 
to lay their humble petitions at his feet. At 
Newburn upon Tyne, they were oppoſed by a 
detachment of five thouſand foot, and two 
hundred horſe, under Conway, who ſeemed re- 
ſolved to diſpute the paſſage of the river. The 
Scots firſt entreated them in a civil manner, not 
to ſtop their march ; and meeting with a refu- 
ſal, attacked them with great bravery, killed 
ſeveral, and chaſed the reſt from their ground. 
Such a pannic ſoon ſeized the whole Engliſh 
army, that the forces at Newcaſtle fled to Dur- 
ham ; and not yet thinking themſelves ſafe, 
deſerted that town, and retreated into Yorkſhire. 
The Scots took poſſeſſion of Newcaftle, with 

the king*s magazines of powder, ammunition, 
and proviſion ; but preſerved exact diſcipline, 
paid for every thing they had, and diſpatched 
meſſengers to the \ Aus! who was arrived at 
Vork, redoubling their expreſſions of loyalty, 
duty, and ſubmiſſion to his perſon, and deplo- 
ring the neceſſity of their being obliged to ſhed 
the blood of their Engliſh brethren. At the 
ſame time, they treated che priſoners they had 


e 


them over to their ſide; and their reports were 
afterwards of infinite ſervice to them. 
Charles was now in the utmoſt diſtreſs: his 


B 2 treaſury 


army was diſcouraged and diſcontented: his 


— 


— 


taken with ſuch civility, that they brought 


—— — 
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treaſury was exhauſted, and every expedi- 
ent for a ſupply had been tried to the ut- 
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moſt, In order therefore to put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of the Scots, the king agreed to a 
treaty, and appointed ſixteen Engliſh noblemen 
to meet eleven Scotch commiſſioners at Rippon. 
This was followed by the arrival of a petition 
from the city of London for a parliament, and 
by another to the ſame purpoſe, preſented by 
twelve noblemen : but the king was ſatisfied 
with ſummoning a great council of the peers 


at Vork; a meaſure which had formerly been 


taken on a ſudden emergency; but which, at 
reſent, could be of little ſervice. 
Strafford, who by Northumberland's ſick- 


neſs had obtained the command of the army, 
perſuaded Charles to hazard every thing rather 


than agree to the petition of the Scots ; and ad- 
viſed him to puſh forward, and bring the affair 
to a quick deciſion, alledging that nothing 
worſe could befal him, than what he would be 


expoſed to by his inactivity. To ſhew how ea- 


fily this might be done, he ordered an aſſault to 


be made on ſome of the quarters of the Scots, 
during the treaty at Rippon, and gained an ad- 
vantage over them. This a& of hoſtility was 


univerſally cenſured ; and when it was known 
that the officer who conducted the attack was a 
Papift, a violent outcry was raiſed againſt the 


king, for employing thoſe of that profeſſion. in 


the murder of his Proteſtant ſubjects. 
The parliament met on the third of Novem- 
ber, 1640; and ſuch was the ſpirit of the 


times, that the houſe of commons was amoſt 


Fiat 
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full at the very opening of the ſeſſion. The 


king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, recom- 
mended with ſome warmth the chaſing the Scots 
ont of the kingdom ; ſaid, he was reſolved to 
confide in the love and affection of his Engliſh 


ſubjects; promiſed heartily to concur in re- 


dreſſing their juſt grievances ; and recommend- 
ed to them to provide for the payment of his 
army, which muſt otherwiſe be diſbanded, while 
that of the rebels was kept on foot. | 
The commons no ſooner entered upon buſi- 
nefs, than Jarge committees were appointed 
for privileges, elections, religion, grievances, 
courts of juſtice, trade, and Iriſh affairs. Such 
a multiplicity of complaints now poured in up- 
on them, that theſe were ſubdivided into forty - 
leſſer committees. Every hour brought freſh proofs 
of the general diſcontent of the nation, beſides 
333 in favour of Leighton, Prynne, Burton, 
aſtwick, Lilbourn, and other private ſuffer- 
ers; and there was not a county which did not 
fend up along liſt of grievances by their ſeve- 
ral repreſentatives. 'The national grievances 
were repreſented by the eminent ſpeakers with 


great ſpirit and eloquence ; and an Iriſh gen- 


tleman drew ſuch a lively picture of the tyran- 
nical adminiſtration of the kingdom of Ire» 
land, as encreaſed the prejudice of the houſe 
againſt Strafford the governor, who by his be- 
haviour in every other refpe&t had rendered 
himſelf extremely unpopular. | 

No ſooner was Strafford's arrival in London 
known, than Mr, Pym enumerated, ig a long 


ſpeech, all the grievances under which the na- 
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tion laboured, and from thence inferred, that a 
deliberate plan had been formed of entirely 
ſubverting the ancient laws and liberties of the 
kingdom. Could any thing, he ſaid, en- 
«« creaſe our indignation againſt ſo criminal a 
«« project, it would be to find, that during the 
« reign of the beſt of princes, the conſtitution 
« has been endangered, by the worſt of men; 
« and though many of the counſellors will be 
« found to have contributed their endeavours ; 
«c yet there is one who challenges the infamous 
4c pre-eminence, and who, by his courage and 


4“ abilities, is entitled to the firſt place among 


te theſe betrayers of their country. He is the 


* earl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, and 


reſident of the council of Vork, who in 


66 
both places, and in all other provinces, 


« where he has been entruſted with authority, 
% has raiſed ample monuments of tyranny, 
«© and will appear, from a ſurvey of his actions, 
% to have been the chief promoter of every 


arbitrary meaſure.” Sir ſohn Hotham, and 
others, ſpoke to the ſame effect; and after ma- 


ny hours ſpent on the ſame ſubject, while the 
doors were previouſly locked, to prevent all 
diſcovery of their purpoſe, it was ſuddenly 
moved, that the earl of Strafford ſhould be 
immediately impeached of high- treaſon. 
After ſome debate, the impeachment was voted, 
and Mr. Pym choſen to carry it up to the lords; 
and to ſhewtheir unanimity on this ſubject, moſt 
of the houſe accompanied him. Strafford was 
then in the houſe of peers, and it is Oe 
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ed, that he intended that day to accuſe the lord 
Say, and other members of both houſes, who 
were thought to have held a correſpondence 
with the Scots. He found the lords in a debate, 
which took them up a conſiderable time; and 


while he was waiting for an opportunity to ad- 


dreſs them, Mr. Pym appeared at the bar, and 
In the name of all the commons of England, 
impeached him of high treaſon, and deſired 
that he might be ſequeſtered from all councils, 
and put into ſafe cuſtody: Mr. Pym then re- 
tiring, Strafford was committed to the uſher 
of the black- rod, to remain under his care, till 
the commons ſhould bring in a particular 
charge againſt hin. + 
Laud, the declared zealot for tyranny and 
perſecution, could not long eſcape: the ſtrict 
ſcrutiny Which was now making concerning 
grievances." Aﬀer long debate on the new 
made canons, it was reſolved that they did not, 
bind either the glergy or thg laity; that they 
were contrary tq the king's prerogative, to the 
fundamental laws and ſtatutes of the realm, the 
rights of parliament, and the liberty and pro- 
8 of the ſubjecti. Enquiry was then made 
ow far that prelate was concerned in the great 
deſign of ſubverting the religion and iaws 
of the realm; and many accuſations be- 
ing brought againſt him, the houſe of commons 


| voted him guilty of treaſon ; and his impeach- 


ment being carried up to the lords, they im- 
mediately committed him to the cuſtody of 
their uſher, | 


The 
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The inftruments of this prelate's tyranny did 
not eſcape. Matthew Wren, biſhop of Ely, 
and Pierce, biſhop of Bath and Wells, were 
informed againſt, for many high crimes and 
miſdemeanours, as practiſing and enforcing ſu- 

rſtition, and perſecuting thoſe who did not 

ubmit to their corruptions. At the deſire of 
the commons, they were ordered by the lords 
to give bail for ten thouſand pounds, to ſtand 
the judgment of parliament. Eveiy member 
of the late convocation was alſo condemned to 
pay large fines, and numbers of the eccleſiaſti · 
cal delinquents were ſeverely puniſhed, by im- 
priſonment or otherwiſe, for being guilty, in 
their ſeveral cures, of perſecution and idolatry, 
A bill paſſed the lower houſe, for diſabling 
any clergymen from being privy- counſellors, or 
having any judicial power in the ſtar-chamber, 
or in any civil court; and commiſſioners were 
ſent into all the counties, for the defacing, de- 
moliſhing, and taking away all images, tables 
turned altarwiſe, crucifixes, and ſuperſtitious 
pictures, out of all churches and chapels. 

The citizens of London, to the number of 
fifteen thouſand, ſubſcribed a petition againft 
the hierarchy and government of the church of 
England, This petition was preſented to the 
houſe by alderman Pennington, and was fol- 
lowed by three others of the ſame kind; one 
from the inhabitants of Kent, one from Glou- 
ceſter, and another ſubſcribed by ſeven hun- 
dred miniſter s. | | 

None had been more obnoxious, in ſubvert- 
ing the laws and conſtitution of packer 

FR c 
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the the lord-keeper Finch. In the king's third 
parliament, he had left the chair, when ſpeak - 
er; and on his being ordered by the houſe, re- 
fuſed to put the queſtion. He had been active 
in all the unpopular and illegal meaſures; and 
had publicly declared, that while he was keep- 


er, an order of the council ſhould, with him, 


be always equivalent to a law of the land. To 
eſcape the reſentment of the commons, he 
withdrew to Holland, but was impeached in his 
abſence. Several other of the miniſtry eſcaped 

by flight, | ed 
What rendered the power of the commons 
the more formidable, was the extraordinary 
rudence with which it was conducted. Not 
Fatiafied with the authority they had acquired, 
by attacking theſe great miniſters, they re- 
ſolved to carry their cenſures againſt the-moſt 
conſiderable bodies of the nation; and while 
they eſtabliſhed the maxims of law and liber - 

ty, ſpread the terror of their own authority. 
Every arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar-cham- 
ber and high-commiſlion courts underwent a 
ſevere ſcrutiny ; and all who had concurred in 
ſuch ſentences, were voted to be liable to the 
penalties of law. Every one of the king's mi- 
niſters, and every member of the council, 

found himſelf expoſed by this determination. 
' Though the ſheriffs, to whom the writs for 
ſhip-money had been directed, had been re- 
gene, under ſevere penalties, to aſſeſs the 
ums upon individuals, yet were all the ſhe= 
riffs, and all others who had been employed in 
that illegal ſervice, voted to be i 
N The 
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The judges, who had given their vote againſt 
Hampden, in the trial of ſhip-money, were 
accuſed before the peers, and obliged to find 
ſurety for their appearance. Berkeley, a judge 
of the king's bench, was ſeized by order of 
the houſe, even while fitting on his tribunal g 
and every one ſaw with aſtoniſhment, the irre- 
ſiſtible authority of the parliament. . 
All the officers and farmers of the cuſtoms, 
who for many years had been employed in le- 
vying tonnage and poundage, and the new im- 
poſitions, were alſo declared criminal, and 
were afterwards glad to compound for a 
ardon. 1 
The ſanction of the king, lords, and com- 
mons, was declared neceſſary for the conſirma- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical canons. | 
The commons carried ſo far their deteſtation 
of the revival of monopolies, which had been 
ſolemnly aboliſhed by a recent act of parlia- 


ment, that they expelled all their own mem- 


bers who were found to be guilty of thoſe op- 
preflive meaſures, „ 4 

The cruel ſentence which had been executed 

ainſt Burton, Prynne, and Baſtwick, was 
now reverſed by parliament. By an order of 
council, they had been carried to remote pri- 
ſons. Baſtwick to the iſle of Scilly, Prynne 
to Jerſey, and Burton to Guernſey, where they 
were denied the uſe of books, pen, ink, and 
paper; and all acceſs to them was refuſed, 


even of their wives, children, and neareſt 


friends. The ſentence for theſe additional 
puniſhments was immediately reverſed by the 
commons ; 
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commons: the firſt cruel ſentence was alſo, up- 
en examination, declared illegal; and the 
judges who paſſed it, fined, in order to make 
the ſufferers all poſſible reparation, When 
theſe priſoners landed in England, they were 
xeceived and entertained with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of affection, their charges borne, 


and liberal preſents beſtowed on them, On 


their approach to any town, the inhabitants 
crouded to receive them with ſhouts and accla. 
mations. As they drew near London, their 
train encreaſed ; and ſeveral miles from the ci- 
ty, they were met by great multitudes, with 
boughs and flowers in their hands, who conduct- 
ed them into the city, with every teſtimony of 
Joy, intermingled with invectives againſt their 


VN cruel perſecutors. Leighton, Lilbourn, and 

every other perſon, who had been puniſhed un- 
der the pretence of their writing ſeditious li- 
bels, now alſo recovered their liberty, and 
2 were decreed damages from their judges. 


The Scotch army, on their being ſettled in 


the northern counties, were obliged to lay aſide 
their firſt profeſſions of paying for every thing, 
which they had no means of doing, after the 
money they had brought was expended. The 
country, therefore, agreed to allow them eight 
hundred and fifty pounds a day for their ſub- 
"EZ fiſtence. The parliament, in order to relieve 
the northern counties from ſo grievous a bur- 
then, agreed to pay both the Scotch and Eng- 


ch armies ; and as ſubſidies would be levied 


too ſlowly for ſo urgent an occaſion, money 


vas borrowed from the citizens, upon the ſecu- 
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rity of particular members. Two ſubſidies 
were at firſt voted; and as this ſupply was in- 
tended to indemnify the members, who, by 
their private credit, had ſupported that of the 
Dublic, the money was ordered to be paid, not 


into the treaſury, but to commiſſioners appoint- 


ed by parliament: a practice which was af- 
terwards continued by the parliament, with 
regard to every branch of the revenue, granted 


to the king. As the invaſion of the Scots had 
. evidently been the cauſe of aſſembling the par- 
liament, and of their obtaining power to re- 


dreſs the grievances of the nation, the commens 
openly profeſſed their intention of 1 
them till all their purpoſes were anſwered. 
Eighty thouſand pounds a month were requi- 
fite for the ſubſiſtence of the two armies; and 
though ſeveral ſubſidies, together with a poll- 
tax, were from time to time voted, to anſwer #7 
this expence, the commons ſtill took care to be 
in debt, in order to render the continuance of 
the ſeſſion the more neceſſary, 

The Scottiſh commiſſioners, the moſt conſi- 


derable of whom were the earl of Rothes and 


lord Loudon, were lodged in the city, and en- 
tertained with great refer, by the magiſtrates 
and the popular leaders in both houſes. St. 
Antholin's church was aſſigned for their devo- 


tions, in which their chaplains openly praiſed 


the Preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, ex- 
cept in foreign languages, had never before 
been allowed any toleration ; and fo violent 


was the curioſity of the people, that 'multi- 1 


tudes of all ranks crowded to the church. 
| People 


8 
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| People even came early in the morning, and 


kept their places the whole day ; while thoſe 
who could not enter, ſtood liſtening at the doors 
and windows. 1 #.. | 

The commons now. finally determined the 
diſpute, with regard to tonnage and poundage. 
'The houſe inſtructed the committee which fra- 
med the bill, to take care that the rates upon 
exportation ſhould be as light as poſlible, and 
thoſe upon importation as heavy as trade would 
bear; which is a proof that the nature of com- 
merce began now to be underſtood. In the 


. preamble to the bill, in which they granted 


theſe duties to the king, they aſſerted, in the 
moſt poſitive terms, their own right of beſtow. 
ing them; and to diveſt the crown of the 


power to encreaſe theſe impoſitions at plea» 


ſure, they gave them only for two months, and 


XZ afterwards renewed their grant for very ſhort 


periods, 

By two ſtatutes paſſed during the reign of 
Edward III.“ it had been enacted, that parlia- 
ments ſhould be held once in every year, or 
oftener, if neceſſary, This had been the prac- 
tice in former times; but during the reign of 
the Stuarts, theſe afſemblies had never been 
called, but when the revenue was unable to 
pay the expences of the government, Indeed, 
as no proviſion had been made in caſe of fai- 


* lure, and no preciſe method pointed out for 


the execution of this ſtatute, it had been diſ 


* 3 Edward III. c. 10. chap. 10. 4 Edward IF. 
14. chap. 14. | 
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penſed with at pleaſure ; but this defect was 
ſupplied by the vigilant patriots, who now aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government. It was en- 
acted, that the parliament ſhould be aſſembled 

every three years: that if the chancellor, who 
was firſt bound under ſevere penalties, did not 
iſſue writs by the third of September, in every 
third year, any twelve or more of the peers, 
ſhould be empowered to exert this authority: 
in default of the peers, the ſheriffs, mayors, 
and other proper officers, ſhould ſummon the 
voters: that in their default, the voters them- 
ſelves ſhould meet and proceed to the election 
of members, in the ſame manner as if writs 
had been regularly iſſued from the crown; and 
that the parliament, after it was aſſembled, 

ould not be adjourned, prorogued, or diſ- 
ſolved, without their own conſent, during the 
ſpace of fifty days. | | 

By this bill, ſome of the moſt valuable pre- 
rogatives of the crown were retrenched ; but 
at the ſame time, nothing could be more ne- 
ceſſary, at this time, than ſuch a ſtatute, for 
completing a regular plan of law and liberty. 
Charles finding that nothing leſs would ſatisfy 
his parliament and people, gave his aſſent 
with great reluctance. Upon which ſolemn 
thanks were preſented him by both houſes, and 
great rejoicings were made, not only in Lon- 

on, but throughout the wholg nation. _ 

In the beginning of this year, 1641, the 
ſtates-general ſent af 


to propoſe a league, conducive to the intereſt 
of both ſtates; and at the ſame time, the 
| young 


plendid embaſſy to Charles, 
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young prince of Orange demanded the prin- 
ceſs Mary in marriage. Charles readily con- 
ſented to propoſals ſo agreeable to his people; 
and even, upon this occaſion, aſked the advice 
of the houſe of peers. The peers expreſſed 
their full approbation ; and the marriage was 
concluded to the general fatisfaftion of the 
public. At this time the princeſs was not more 
than twelve years of age. Thus began the 
connections with the houſe of Orange, which 
were afterwards attended with the moſt impor- 
tant conſequences, both with reſpect to the na- 
tion and to the family of Stuart, 

Strafford had no ſooner been confined in the 
Tower, than a committee was choſen by the 
lower houſe, and entruſted with the office of 
preparing a charge againſt him. Theſe, with 
a ſmall committee of lords, were veſted with 
authority to examine all witneſſes, to call for 
every paper, and to uſe eyery means of ſcru- 
tiny, with regard to the earl's behaviour and 
conduct. Application was alſo made to the 
king, to allow this committee to examine pri- 
vy-counſellors, with regard to opinions deli- 
vered at their board; and with this Charles 
unwarily complied ; but by this means, ba- 
niſhed thenceforth all mutual confidence from 
the deliberations of the council ; where every 
man was ſuppoſed to have entire freedom, with- 
out fear of future puniſhment or enquiry. 

The Iriſh houſe of commons alſo ſent over a 
committee into England, to aſſiſt in the proſe- 
cution of their. unfortunate governor. Straf- 
Ford's impeachment conſiſted of twenty-eight 
C2 ; articles, 
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articles, and related to his conduct as governor 
of Ireland, preſident of the council of Vork, 
and counſellor and commander in England. 
The articles in regard to Ireland, related to ar- 
bitrary acks of juriſdiction; enforcing obedi- 
| ence to arbitrary decrees by military power? 
1 deciding cauſes before the council, which ought 
| to have been decided in the courts of law; if- | 
ſuing proclamations, and puniſhing their inn 
fractions; ſetting arbitrary impoſitions upon 
merchandize; granting excluſive licenſes for 
importing pipe-ſtaves ; making monopolies of 
| tobacco, and other commodities; and exerciſ- 
Ing cruelties on thoſe who diſputed theſe points. 
As preſident of the council of York, and coun- 
ſellor, he was charged with exerciſing an ex- 
orbitant and illegal power over his majeſty's 
ſubjects in thoſe parts; and with having fined 
and impriſoned many, to their ruin; with 
| ſaying publickly, at the aſſizes held for the 
| 2 of Vork, that the king's little finger 
| | ſhould be heavier than the loins of the law); 
with having incenſed the king againſt the Scots ; 
with having adviſed the rigorous levying of 
ſhip-money, and telling the aldermen of Lon- 
| don, that no good would be done with them 
| till an example was made of them, and ſome 
| | of them laid up by the heels, and ſome of 
| them hanged. And as a commander in the 
| Engliſh army, he was charged with levying by 
of force, in the late northern expedition, eigh- 
| teen-pence a day from each of the inhabitants 
\ If of the county of York, who were poſſeſſed of 
MM property, with many other charges. 7 


1 „ been, by his bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed 
i | Cy. 
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To give the greater ſolemnity to this impor- 
tant trial, ſcaffolds were erected in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, where both houſes ſat, the one as ac- 
cuſers, the other as judges. Beſides the chair 
of ſtate, a cloſe gallery was prepared for the 
king and queen, who attended daring the 


whole trial, which laſted eighteen days. In 
= Strafford's charge, as delivered by the mana- 


gers, it appeared, that in all his employments, 
he had exerciſed very arbitrary acts of power, 
and in his whole conduct, ſince he had been 
inveſted with authority, had been highly inſo- 
lent, particularly in Ireland,- where he had 
exceeded all former governors in acts of ty- 
ranny. . 

On the thirteenth of April Strafford was 
called to the bar, and made his defence, which 


he concluded in a very pathetic manner. He 
had his children with him; and taking advan- 


tage of this affecting circumſtance, ſaid, «© My 
4“ Jords, I have now troubled your lordſhips a 
«« great deal longer than I ſhould have done, 
ce were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, 
„ which a ſaint in heaven has left me. I 
4 ſhould be loth.”—Here he pointed to them, 
and his tears ſtopped his ſpeech. —** What I 
& forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing: but, I con- 
« feſs, that my indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for 
« them, it wounds me very deeply. You will 


be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity : ſome- 


« thing I ſhould have ſaid; but I fee I ſhall 
c not be able, and therefore I ſhall leave it. 
& And now, my lords, I thank God I have 
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in the extreme vanity of all temporary en- 
% joyments, compared to the importance of 
« our eternal duration. And ſo, my lords, 
< even ſo, with all humility, and with all 
« tranquility of mind, I ſabmit, clearly and 
6 freely, to your judgments: and whether 
«© that righteous doom ſhall be to life or death, 
« [I thall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude and 
* confidence, in the arms of the great Author. 
« of my exiſtence “.“ ; 

Strafford, afterwards, preferred a petition to 
the lords, that he might be heard again, in 
point of law, to make a defence againſt the 
bill of attainder : but this the lords, out of re- 
ſpect to the lower houſe, thought fit to deny. 
The king had been flattcred, that the com- 
mons, in their proceedings againſt Strafford, 
would meet with a firm oppoſition ſrom the 
peers, and was ſo alarmed at this piece of com- 
plaiſance, that he immediately went to the up- 
per houſe ; and the commons being called to 
the bar, made a ſpeech to both houſes, to the 
following purpoſe :. that he was convinced Straf- 
ford had been guilty of ſuch miſdemeanors, 
'that he was neither fit to ſerve him nor the 
commonwealth, in any place of truit ; no, not 
ſo much as to be a high-conſtable. He had 
been preſent at the hearing of his trial, and 
could not in conſcience condemn him of high- 
treaſon. He hoped they knew what a tender 
thing conſcience was: he would do great mat 
ters to ſatisfy his people, but that no fear nor | 


* Ruſhworth, -vol, iv. pag. 659. 13 
"#4 reſpet 


C 
reſpect ſhould ever make him violate his con- 
ſcience, | 

The commons, at their return to their houſe, 
fell into a hot debate, in which it was ſaid, 
that his majeſty had, in his-ſpeech, plainly aſ- 
ſerted, that an attempt to ſubvert the funda» 


mental laws of the kingdom, and introduce an 
arbitrary government, was not treaſon ; that if 


the king might take notice of what bills were 
paſſing in either houſes of parliament, and de- 
clare his opinion before they came before him 
in a parliamentary courſe, their councils would 
be fore-judged, and they prevented from ap- 
plying remedies to the commonwealth, ſuitable 
to the diſeaſes it laboured under. 'They.there- 
fore voted, that this act of the king was the 
moſt unparallelled breach of privilege that had 
ever happened. | | 
The facility with which the parliament had 
hitherto obtained all their demands, was owes 
ing to the king's extreme deſire to get rid of ſo 
troubleſome a ſet of counſellors, He daily ex- 
pected that they would diſband both armies, 
and ſettle an ample revenue on the crown. 
But finding that the commons, diltruſting his 


ſincerity, were determined to detain their Scotch 


friends, till they had perfeQed a reformation 
on a ſolid conſtitutional baſis, he was filled 
with impatience, and attempted to free him- 
ſelf from his ſituation. The two armies ſtill 


remained in the north of England, and were 


ſupplied with money from the parliament. 
The Scots having made prefling demands, ten 
thouſand pounds were ſent them, out of fiſty 

thouſand, 
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thouſand, which had been deſigned for the Eng- 
liſh army; at which the latter ſhewed great diſ- 
pleaſure. This coming to the king's ears, he 
endeavoured to make his advantage of it; and 
in diſcourſing with his general officers, he men- 
tioned the partiality of the parliament to the 
Scots, and promiſed, that if they would be 
faithful to him, he would pawn his jewels to 
ſupport them and their ſoldiers. | 
Ihe queen entered into the king's views, 
and formed a ſcheme for bringing the army up 
to London, in order to ſurprize the Tower, and 
over-awe the parliament. The earl of New- 
caſtle was to be general, Goring, the ſon of 
lord Goring, was to be lieutenant-general ; 
and the king and prince of Wales, with a 
thouſand horſe, were to join the troops in Not- 
tinghamſhire. Piercy, brother to the earl of 
Northumberland, Willmot, Aſhburnham, Berke+ 
ley, Pollard and O*Neale, had, by the king's 
directions, drawn up a petition, which he pro- 
miſed to get ſubſcribed by the officers of the 
army, againſt leſſening the power of the bi- 
ſhops; againſt diſbanding the Iriſh army, till 
that of the Scots was diſbanded ; and for ſet- 
tling the king's revenue; and promiſing their 
aſſiſtance till this was accompliſhed. To this 
petition the king ſigned C. R. as a token of 
his approbation, A general plan of action 
was now to' be formed under an oath of ſecre- 
ſy ; but the army rejecting ſome propoſals, and 
Goring having quarrelled with the party, diſ- 
covered the whole deſign to the leaders of the 
parliament, i 4 

This 
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This gave a great alarm, and a proteſtation 
was publiſhed, in which the ſubſcribers declar- 
ed they would unite in defence of their religion 
and liberties; and this was ſigned by almoſt 
every member of the houſe of commons, and 


| by all the lords, except Southampton and Ro- | 
berts. The commons immediately fent clothes 
and proviſions to the army, with promiſes of 


ſpeedily paying their arrears : perſons were ſent 
down to inſpe& the garriſons of Portſmouth, 
where, it was ſuppoſed, that a French army 
was to land. Orders were piven to the forces 
in Wiltſhire and Hampſhire, to draw towards 
that town; and thoſe in Kent and Suſſex, to- 
wards Dover: all the ſea- ports were ſhut up; 
and the commons declared, that whoſoever 
ſnould give counſel or aſſiſtance, to bring any 
foreign force into the kingdom, unleſs by the 
command of his majeſty, with the conſent of 
both houſes of parliament, ſhould be adjudged 
public enemies to the king and kingdom. Pro- 
clamations were iſſued for apprehending the 
conſpirators. Goring gave his evidence before 
the houſe; and Piercy wrote a letter to the 


] earl of Northumberland, confeſſing all the par- 


ticulars. One captain Billingſly confeſſed, that 
he had received orders to get a hundred men, 
to ſerve under him in the Tower. Sir Willi- 


am Balfour, lieutenant of that fortreſs, de- 
7 poſed, that he had orders to receive captain 
2X Billingſly, with an hundred men: that the earl 
of Strafford, at the ſame time, informed him 


of his intended eſcape ; and offered, in caſe of 


his 


F 
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his aſſiſtance, to pay him immediately twenty. | 
two thouſand pounds. | | / 
The parliament now preſented an addreſs for 
diſarming the Papiſts, removing them from 
court, and diſbanding the Iriſh army. Charles 
anſwered, that there ſhould be no juſt cauſe of 
ſcandal as to the Papiſts; but that he met witk 
difficulties in diſbanding the Iriſh army, and 
that it would become the parliament to begin 
with diſbanding the two armies in England. 
This anſwer offended both houſes. Tumults 
daily encreaſed, and the affrighted citizens were 
every day alarmed with accounts of freſh con- 
ſpiracies; while, from letters which were ſtop- | 
ped going to and coming from France, it ap- 
peared that the earl of Strafford was expected 
there. This induced twenty thouſand of the 
inhabitants of London, of good rank and qua- 
lity, to preſent a petition to both houſes, to | 
determine the fate of Strafford ; in which they ? 
allo complained of grievances unredreſſed, and 
of the incendiaries of the kingdom, and other 
notorious offenders, being left unpuniſhed. The 
names of the fifty-nine commoners, who vote 
againſt the bill of attainder, were paited up 
under the title of Straffordians, and betrayers 
of their country, The Spaniſh ambaſſador's 
Houſe was inſulted by the mob. The queen- 
mother, who ſtill remained in England, was 
ſo terrified with the imprecations of the peo- 
l) ple, that ſhe defired to have a guard ; but no 
1 ſoldiers could be found who would undertake 
| the employment, This being repreſented to 
lh the houſe, they agreed that ſhe ſhould be ey 
tecte 
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| tected by a guard ; but at the ſame time, defi- 


red that ſhe might be moved to leave the king- 
dom, in order: to quiet the jealouſies of the 
for people, on account of the prieſts and Papiſts 
OM who flocked to her houſe; and the bill of at- 
les tainder not having yet paſſed the lords, the 
of people crowded round that houſe with loud 
ith *Fcries for juſtice, At length, when the depen- 
nd dants of the crown were, by the rage of the 
zin people, frightened from their attendance, the 


bill of attainder paſſed, with nineteen diſſent - 


Its ing. votes, though there were only forty-five - 
re members preſent, : 
n- 'F The terror and reſentment of the public, 
pon the diſcovery of the late plot, was attended 
P- with another advantage gained by the popular 
ed party. All the money for the payment of the 
he armies had been raiſed in the city of London; 
a- but now the citizens began to ftart difficulties, 
to with regard to the demand of a farther loan, 
*Y They obſcrved, that they ſhould make no ſcru+ 
d ple of truſting the parliament, were they cer- 
er tain that the parliament would continue till 
e their repayment : but in the preſent precarious 
d MW ſituation of affairs, they could find no ſecurity 
P for their money. In order to obviate this ob- 


'S jection, a bill was ſuddenly brought into the 
& houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and ra- 
- play, that the parliament ſhould not be dif- 

2X ſolved, prorogued, or adjourned, without their 


6 
I 


=. Fown conſent. It alſo paſſed the houſe of lords, 
o with very little oppoſition. „ 
8 During theſe tranſactions, the king was in a 
0 fituation worthy of pity ; his imprudence had 
; , | | raiſed 
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raiſed a firment through the whole nation, 
which threatened ſome great and imminent con- 
vulſion. On whatſoever ſide he caſt his eyes, 
he ſaw no ſecurity but in ſubmitting to the will 
of the people. The judges, on being con- 
ſulted, declared the bill was legal, and that | 
the earl of Strafford was guilty of treaſon. | 
The privy-council told him, that there was no 
| other way to preſerve himſelf and poſterity, ' 
| than by paſſing the bill of attainder againſt | 
| him ; and 2 een was an importunate ſolici- 
| 
| 


tor for his death, Strafford hearing of Charles's 
Will irreſolution and anxiety, took a very extraor- | 
. Cinary ſtep, and wrote a letter to the king, in 
which he intreated him to put an end to his un- 
fortunate, however innocent life; and quiet 
the tumultuous people, by granting them that 
requeſt, for which they were ſo importunate. 
& In this, ſaid he, my conſent will more ac- 
% quit you to God, than all the world can do | 
| & beſides. To a willing man, there is no in- 
« jury, And as, by God's grace, I forgive 
4c all the world, with a calmneſs and meeks 
« neſs of infinite contentment to my diſlodg- 
1 « ing ſoul; ſo, Sir, to you I can reſign the 
1 „life of this world with all imaginable chear- 
[| 4 é fulneſs.” Yet, on his being afterwards told, 
| l by ſecretary Carleton, that the king had grant- 
1 ed a commiſſion to four lords to paſs the bill off 
06 -attainder, it was with difficulty that he could 
ih believe the fatal tidings; but being aſſured 
15 that it was certain, he roſe from his chair with ' 
It marks of aſtoniſhment and horror; and lifting ' 
ly wp his eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his 
| breaſt, ? 
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breaſt, and exclaimed, put not your truſt in 
«« princes ®, nor in the ſons of men: for in 
«© them there is no ſalyation.” 

The commiſſioners whom Charles had ap- 
pointed to paſs the bill of attainder, were at 
= the ſame time empowered to give the royal aſ- 
ſent to that for the continuance of the parliament, 


Charles, tortured with the pangs of ſhame and 


2X remorſe, for yielding to Strafford's doom, did 

not perceive that this other bill was of ftill more 

fatal conſequence to his authority, and renders 

ed the uncontroulable power of the commons 

perpetual. Straffard was allowed only three 

days; and in that interval, the king made a 
new effort in his behalf, and ſeat a letter to the 

lords, by the prince of Wales, to deſire that he 

might fulful the natural courſe of life, in a 
cloſe and perpetual impriſonment ; and begged 

at leaſt ſome delay: but the lords deputed 

twelve of their houſe to ſatisfy the king, that 

even a delay of Strafford's execution would 

4 2 his own ſafety, and that of his fa- 

nm Ye ' 

The twelfth of May, 1641, was appointed 
IF for Strafford's execution. In paſſing from his 
apartment to Tower hill, where the ſcaffold 
was erected, he ſtopped under Laud's windows, 
and entreated the aſſiſtance of his prayers, in 
the approaching awful moments. A very ten- 


During Strafford's confinement, the king had 
ſent him a letter, in which he aſſured him, upon the 
word of a king, that he ſhould not ſuffer in life, 
honour or fartune. Stirafford's Letters, vol. II. 
pag. 416. 1 
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der ſcene paſſed between theſe fellow-ſufferers, 
who had been aſſociates in power: the rigid 
primate, diſſolved in tears, pronounced, with 
a broken voice, a bleſſing on his departing 
friend, and then ſunk down in the arms of his 
attendants. Strafford, with a determined coun- 
tenance, moved—on-to meet his fate: archbi- 
ſhop Uſher, primate of Ireland, attended him 
on the ſcaffold, On ſeeing bis brother, Sir 
George Wentworth weeping, he-bad him not 
lament, but rejoice in his innocence and ap- 
proaching happineſs, He then kneeled down, | 
and in a ſolemn manner, aſſerted, that as far 
as he could underitand, he was not guilty of | 
the crime laid to his charge; nor ever had in- 
tentions to prejudice the king, the ſtate, the 
laws, or the religion of the kingdom, In a | 
ſpeech to the people, he aſſerted, that he al- 
ways thought parliaments the beſt means, un- 
der God, of rendering the king and his people 
happy. Having bid the laſt adieu to his bro- | 
ther, and the friends who attended him, and 
ſent a bleſſing to his abſent relations, he ad- 
ded, I have now done! One ſtroke will make 
* my wife a widow, my dear children father. 
& leſs, deprive my poor ſervants of their in- 
e dulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from my 
« affectionate brother and all my friends! But 
& let God be to you and them, all in all!“ 
On his going to diſrobe himſelf, and prepare 
for the block, he ſaid, <* I' thank God, I am 
«© no way afraid of death, nor am daunted 
* with any terrors ; but do as chearfully lay 
+ down my head at this time, as ever I did 
„ when, | 
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e when | going to repoſe.” The executioner 
performed his fatal office with one blow. | 

Thus, by the voice of his country, died 
Thomas viſcount Wentworth, earl of Straf- 
ford, in the forty-ninth year of his age. His 
fate has been loudly exclaimed againſt by ma- 
ny writers, who alledge that the ſentence by 
which he fell, was not according to ſtatute law, 
and therefore iniquitous. 'This Mrs. Macaulay 
endeavours to prove to be contrary to fact; 
and then adds, Vet allowing this aſſertion 
<« to be true, in the beſt regulated govern- 
4 ments, circumſtances may ariſe of ſo pecu- 
4 1jar and urgent a nature, as to Ander it ne- 
« ceſſary for the legiſlative power to exceed the 
cc ſtrict letter of the law. England could not, 
« atthis time, be called a ſettled government, 
c ſince the king, by his illegal adminiſtration, 
& and violent attempts to ſubvert the conſtitu« 
&« tion, had introduced a ſtate of confuſion, 
« which rendered acts of power neceſſary ex- 
“ pedients to reinſtate the people in their long 
« loſt privileges, and to give the violated laws 
« their due authority.” | 

The ruling paſſion of this parliament, was 


4 | zeal for religious and civil liberty. They now, 


1 therefore, reſolved to aboliſh every arbitrary 


court of juſtice; particularly the court of 
high -· commiſſion, aſſigned for the defence of 
the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and the ſtar- 
1 chamber; both of which were entirely arbi- 


trary, and exerted high diſcretionary powers. 
Two hills, therefore, unanimouſly paſſed both _ 

houſes, to aboliſh them; and by the ſame bills 
| D 2 the 
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the juriſdiction of the council was regulated, 
and its authority abridged. Theſe bills were 

reſented to the king at the ſame time with a 

ill for a poll-tax : he paſſed the latter, with- 
out taking notice of the former; on which the 
commons adjourned with ſome warmth : but 
on their meeting again to debate on this point, 
they received a meſſage from the king, that he 
was ready to comply with their demands, 

By theſe acts, the marſhal's court, which 
took cognizance of offenſive words, and was 
not ſufficiently limitted by law, was alſo, for 
that reaſon, aboliſhed, as were likewiſe the 
council of the North, and the council of 
Wales. The authority of the clerk of the 
market, who had a general inſpection over the 
weights and meaſures thoughout the kingdom, 
and by whoſe power the people had ſuffered 
many hardſhips, vexations, and extortions, 
was transferred to the mayor, ſheriffs, and or- 
dinary magiſtrates: the limits of the foreſts 
were reſtrained to their - ancient bounds, and 
the king's power of ifluing proclamations to 
extort money from the ſubje&t was entirely 
cut off. Thus, former abuſes were not only 
remedied, and grievances redreſſed, but provi - 
fion was made, by law, againſt the return of 
like complaints for the future. 

The king had informed the Scots, that he 
would pay them a viſit this ſummer, in order 
to ſettle their government; and though the 
Engliſh parliament endeavoured to perſuade 
him to lay aſide that journey, they could not 
even prevail with him to delay it. As in his 

| progreſs. 
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progreſs he muſt neceſſarily paſs through the 
armies of both nations, the commons appear - 
to have entertained a jealouſy on that account, 
and immediately diſbanded both armies. They 
alſo appointed a ſmall committee of both houſes 
to atrend him into Scotland, in order to. ſee 
that the articles of pacification were executed, 

The king ſet out for Scotland on the eighth 
of Auguſt, 1641 ; and after his arrival in that 
kingdom, ſeveral laws were paſſed to ſecure 
the liberty of the people. The bench of bi- 
ſhops being now aboliſhed, the parliament 
wiſely laid hold of that opportunity to ſet aſide 
the lords of articles. | 

Theſe were an ancient inſtitution of the 
Scottiſh parliament, and were conſtituted after 
the following manner: the temporal lords 
choſe eight biſhops; the biſhops elected eight 
temporal lords: the fixteen nominated eight 
commiſſioners of counties, and eight burgeſſes; 
and without the previous conſent of the thirty- 


XZ two, who were denominated lords of articles, 


no motion could be made in parliament, ' The 
biſhops being entirely devoted to the court, 


all the lords of articles conſequently depended 
on the king's nomination ; and thus the ſove- 
reign, beſides one negative, after the bills had 
poaſſed through the parliament, indirealy poſ- 


6. | ſeſſed another, before their introduction. In 
the parliament of Scotland, the peers and 


commons formed only one houſe ; and as both 


James and Charles had: given Engliſh gentle- 
men Scotch titles, they had reaſon to fear, that 


the determinations in parliament would, in 


D 3 time, 
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time, depend upon the prince, by means of 
the votes of thoſe foreigners, who had no in- 
tereſt or property in the nation. A law was 
therefore prudently made, that no man ſhould 
be created a Scotch peer, who did not poſſeſs 
ten thouſand marks of annual rent in that 
kingdom. A law for triennial parliaments 
was likewiſe paſſed, in which it was ordained, 
that the laſt act of every parliament, ſhould be 
to appoint the time and place for holding the 
parliament next enſuing. The king was de- 
prived of the power of iſſuing proclamations, + 
that enjoined obedience under the penalty of 
treaſon. It was likewiſe enacted, that no mem- 
ber of the privy-council, no officer of ſtate, | 
and none of the judges, ſhould, during the 
king's abſence, be appointed, but by the ad- 
vice and approbation of parliament. Charles | 
even agreed to deprive four judges of their | 
ſeats, and to ſupply their places by others more 
-agreeable to the ruling party ; and all the mi- | 
niſters of ſtate, counſellors and judges, were, 
by law, to hold their places, not during the 
king's pleaſure, but during life, or their good 
behaviour. | 9 

While the king was in Scotland, he con- 
formed entirely to the eſtabliſned church, and 
attended the public worſhip of that kingdom. 
He even beſtowed penſions and preferments on 
ſeveral popular preachers, and praQtiſed-every 
art to gain his greateſt enemies: the earl of 
Argyle was created a marquis, lord Loudon, | 


About five hundred pounds. 
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an earl, and Leſlie obtained the title of earl of 
Leven. By this means, ſome of his friends 
were diſpleaſed at their being over- looked. 

' While the king was thus employed in paci- 
fying the commotions in Scotland, he received 
intelligence that a dangerous rebellion had 
broken out in Ireland, with circumſtances of 
the utmoſt horror. To ſecure the dominion of 
Ireland to the Britiſh crown, thoſe lands which 
had been forfeited by rebellion, and others 
fraudently and forcibly obtained from the inha 
bitants, had been conferred on Britiſh planters, 
who, allured by gain, had gone over in large 
colonies, to ſettle in that country. The old 
Iriſh held their property by a precarious tenure, 
called Taniftry. Individuals had no hereditary. 
right: a whole ſept or clan, had a title to a 
whole territory; theſe uſed to chuſe the chief. 

tain, who aſſumed the title of king or lord; 
and being thus elected, had the ſeigniory of all 
the lands within the territory, with a power to 
make an arbitrary diſtribution to his vaſſals, as 
often as he pleaſed. The chieftain himſelf held 
the ſeigniory only for life; but as the lord was 
always choſen out of the principal branches of 
the ſept, the immediate deſcendants of the 
old chieftains fancied they had a right to thoſe 
ſeigniories; and imagined, if they could throw 
off their dependance on the ſtate of England, 
things would be adjuſted to their ſatisfaction. 
As, from the uncertainty of the eſtates of the 
old Iriſh, they neglected to build or improve 
their lands, and were, in a manner, diſunited 


from the government, by the immediate and 
| abſolute 
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| abſolute dependance on their-chiefs, it was the 
particular care of the lieutenants and gover- 
nors of the country, to obtain ſurrenders; re- 
grant them on Engliſh tenures; and introduce 
a change more ſuitable to the Engliſh govern- 
ment; and to introduce into the kingdom, im- 
provements in tillage, buildings, and manu- 
factures. However, thoſe who aſpired to ſeig- 
niories, kept up a ſpirit of diſcontent among 
the Iriſh ; and the prieſts, though, during the * 
reigns of James and Charles, they had been 
indulged with a connivance, amounting to a 
toleration ; yet, being deprived of their eccle- 
fiaſtical revenues, they naturally communicated | 
their diſpleaſure, and prevented any cordial re- + 
conciliation between the old and new inha- 
bitants. 
The Iriſh parliament, which conſiſted of 
both Proteſtants and Papiſts, had followed the 
example of the Engliſh and Scots; and hav- 
ing freed themſelves from oppreſſion, now en- 
joyed a ſtate of liberty, with the additional 
bleflings of plenty, and an apparent peace and 
ſecurity. Trade and manufactures flouriſhed. 
Nature admitting the improvements of art, the 
ſoil was adorned with a new face of beauty; 
and the enjoyment of theſe benefits was height- 
ened by the conſcious pleaſure, i that theſe were 
rendered permanent by the laws. The Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts, who were linked together 
by the tye of intereſt, were equal partakers of 
theſe advantages; and had been for a conſide - 
Table time united by ſocial converſe, alliances, 
conſanguinity, and intermarriages; and ſuch 
| E was 
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was the ſeeming harmony which then prevail- 
ed, that the Proteſtants were not offended at the 
Papiſts practiſing at the bar as lawyers ; acting 
as ſheriffs, and other magiſtrates, without tak- 
ing the oath of ſupremacy ; and at the prieſts 
being as open in the exerciſe of their religion, 
as the Proteſtant clergy : nor did the Engliſh 
XX parliament ſhew any diſlike to their enjoying. 
"theſe immunities, 

| This, however, was but a ſhort-lived calm, 
a fatal ſtate of fond ſecurity. Roger More, a 
man of a narrow fortune, though deſcended 
from an ancient Iriſh family, firſt formed the 
project of expelling the Engliſh, and aſſerting 
the independency of his native country. He 
WE ſecretly viſited the chieftains, rouzed up every | 
latent principle of diſcontent ; and engaged all 
the heads of the native Iriſh. in a conſpiracy. 
The Engliſh of the Pale, or the old Engliſh 
& planters, being all Catholics, it was hoped, 
would afterwards join the party, which reſtored 
WE their religion to its ancient ſplendor and au- 
thority. They were aſſured by More, that the 
RX Iriſh officers in the Spaniſh ſervice, had pro- 
XX miſed their aſſiſtance; that the pope would 
ſupply them with money; that cardinal Riche- 
lieu had promiſed them a powerful aid; and 
that the Spaniſh ambaſſador had declared, that 
"ff hey ſhould not fail of receiving ſuccours from 
Spain. 5 
The king had, indeed, received information 


from his ambaſſador, that ſomething was in 


IX ?gitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but 
though he gave warning to the adminiſtration 
bes. 7 : ; : 4 
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in Ireland, no regard was paid to this intelli- 
gence. 'The earl of Leiceſter, whom the king 
had appointed lieutenant, remained in London. 


y 


Sir William Parſons and Sir John Borlace, the 
two juſtices, were men of ſmall abilities; and 


being tranquil, from their ignorance and in- 
experience, indulged rae Bu. in the moſt 
profound ſecurity, while they were on the brink 
of deſtruction. But they were awakened from 
their lethargy the very day before that appoint- 


| ed for their ruin, 


The caſtle of Dublin contained arms for ten 


thouſand men, thirty-five pieces of cannon, 


and a proportionable quantity of ammunition ; 
yet this important place was only guarded by 
fifty men. Maguire and More were already in 
the city, with a numerous band of their re- 
tainers : others were expected that night; and 
they were the next morning to ſurprize the caſ- 


_ tle, which they eſteemed the eaſieſt of all en- 


terprizes. But in the evening O Conolly, an 
Iriſh Proteſtant, diſcovered the conſpiracy to 
Parſons. The juſtices and council immediately 
fled for ſafety into the caſtle, and reinforced 
the guards. The alarm was conveyed to the 
city, and all the Proteſtants prepared for their 


defence. More eſcaped, but Maguire and Mac 


Mahone, one of the conſpirators, were taken; 
from them was extorted the diſcovery of a gene- 
ral inſurrection and maſſacre. This redoubled 
the apprehenſions which had already ſpread 
throughout the city. But though Dublin was 
ſaved, the confeſſion came too late to prevent 
the execution in the provinces. | — 

ir 


Sir Phelim O Neale, and his confederates, 
had already taken arms in Ulſter. The Iriſh 
every where intermingled with the Engliſh, 
prompted by their prieſts and leaders, began 
hoſtilities againſt thoſe whom they ſecretly ha- 
ted, on account of their religion, and envied 
Ff;or their riches and proſperity. The houſes, 
= goods, and cattle of the unſuſpecting Eng- 
7 fit, were firſt ſeized. Thoſe who heard of 
the commotions in their neighbourhood, inſtead 
of deſerting their habitations, and aſſembling 
for their mutual defence, ſtaid at home, in 
3 hopes of protecting their property; and thus 
8 ſeparately fell an eaſy prey intp the hands of 
their enemies. After they had fully exerted 
their rapacity, they gave way to the moſt bar- 
barous and inhuman cruelties ; and began an 
univerſal maſſacre of the Engliſh, now defence- 
| leſs, and paſſively reſigned to their inhuman 
foes. No age, no condition, neither ſex was 
ſpared. The wife lamenting for her murdered 
huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, 
was pierced with them, and periſhed by the 
| fame ſtroke. The young, the old, the robuſt, 

the infirm, ſuffered a like fate, and were in- 


vuolved in one common ruin. In vain did thoſs 


who fled eſcape the firſt aſſault : deſtruction was 
every where let looſe, and met the hunted vic- 
tims. In vain did the unhappy ſupplicants 
appeal to the ſacred ties of humanity ; in vain 
was recourſe had to relations, to companions, 
to friends: all the tender connections were diſ- 
ſolved, and death was inflicted by the very 
perſons from whom protection was ex 3 
an 
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and implored. Without provocation, without 
oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed Engliſh were maſſa- 
cred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom 
they had long upheld a continued intercourſe of 
kindneſs and good offices. 

Yet death was the ſlighteſt puniſhment in- 
flicted by theſe inhuman ſavages : all the tor- 
tures which wanton cruelty could deviſe, all 
the lingering pains of excruciating anguiſh, 
could not ſatiate revenge excited without in- 
jury, and cruelty derived from no cauſe. To 
enter into particulars, would ſhock the moſt 
obdurate heart. Nature, however depraved, 
religion, however perverted, could not lead to 
ſuch a pitch of diabolical cruelty, had not the 

ity, inherent in the human breaſt, been de- 
eres by the contagion of example. 
Women, whoſe feeble minds received a 
yet ſtronger impreſſion of religious frenzy, were 
more furious than the men, and children, ex- 
cited by the examples and exhortations of their 
parents, ſtained their innocent age with the 
murder of the defenceleſs children of the Eng- 


liſh, The cruelty of the Iriſh was not even 


reſtrained by their avarice: for ſuch was their 
frenzy, that the very cattle which they had 
ſeized, and made their own, they wantonly 
ſlaughtered, or when covered with wounds, 
turned looſe into the woods and deſarts, becauſe 
they had belonged to the Engliſh, The com- 
modious habitations of the planters, as if up- 


braiding their ſloth and ignorance, were laid 


level with the ground, or conſumed with fire ; 
and where the miſerable owners ſhut themſelves 


* 
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up in their houſes, and prepared for their de- 
fence, their periſhing with their wives and 
children, afforded a double triumph to their in- 


ſulting ſoes. 


When a number aſſembled together, and aſ- 
ſuming courage from deſpair, reſolved to de- 
fend themſelves to the laſt, they diſarmed them 
by promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths : but no ſooner had they ſurren- 
dered, than theſe aſſaſſins, with a perfidy equal 
to their cruelty, made them ſhare the fate of 


their unhappy countrymen. Others, ſtill more 


ingenious 1n their barbarity, tempted their pri- 
ſoners, by the love of life, to embrue their 
hands in the blood of their friends, brothers, 
parents, and having thus rendered them accom- 
plices in guilt, gave them the death they ſought 
- ſhun, by rendering themſelves unworthy of 
life. | 
Mean while, the ſacred name of religion re- 
ſounded on every ſide ; not to ſtop the effuſion 
of blood, but to ſteel their hearts againſt the 
emotions of pity. The Engliſh, as heretics, 
abhorred of God, were marked out for ſlaugh- 
ter, the prieſts repreſenting it as the moſt me- 
Titorious of all actions, to rid the world of thoſe 
declared enemies of the Catholic faith ; and 


while death put an end to the ſufferings of each 


victim, the bigotted aſſaſſins, with joy and ex- 
ultation, told them, that theſe agonies were 
only the beginning of eternal torments. 
By ſuck horrid barbarities, Sir Phelim 


O. Neale, and the Iriſh in Ulſter, diſtinguiſhed 


their rebellion, The humanity of More was 
Vol. X. r ſhocked 
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ſhocked at hearing of ſuch infernal cruelties. 
He flew to OfNeale's camp; but found that 
his authority, which was ſufficient to excite the 
Iriſh to rebel, was too weak to reſtrain their 
inhumanity ; and ſoon after abandoning a cauſe 
polluted with ſuch crimes, he retired into Flan- 
ders, O. Neale, recommended by the great- 
neſs of his family, though deſtitute both of ca- 
pacity and courage, acquired the entire aſcend- 
ant over the northern rebels ; and the Engliſh 
colonies were entirely deſtroyed in the open 
country, The Scots ſettlements- met at firſt 
with a more favourable treatment, In order to 
engage them to embrace a neutrality, the Iriſh, 
claiming a friendſhip and conſanguinity with 
the Scots, and forbearing to maſſacre them, 
many found an opportunity to fly the country; 
while others retired to places of ſecurity, and 

repared for their defence, 23 
From Ulſter, the rage of rebellion inſtantly 
ſpread over the other three provinces of Ire- 
land. In all places death and flaughter were 
not uncommon; though the Iriſh here pretend- 

ed to act with humanity and moderation: but 
cruel was their humanity ! Not ſatisfied with 
laying waſte the cultivated fields of the Eng- 
Tiſh, with deſpoiling them of their manors, 
with expelling them from their houſes, they 
ſtripped them of their very cloaths, "and turned 
them out naked and defencelels, to all the ſe- 
verities of the ſeaſon. The roads were covered 
with crowds of naked Engliſh, haſting towards 
Dublin, and the other places which ſtill re- 
mained in the hands of their Ie N 
Du Ki ble 
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feeble women and children ſoon ſunk under 
the rigours of hunger, cold and fatigue, The 
huſband bidding a laſt adieu to his expiring fa- 
mily, envied them the fate he expected ſoon to 


ſhare. The ſon, after having long ſupported 
his aged parent, obeyed, with reluctance, his 


laſt commands, and abandoning him in his ut- 
moſt diſtreſs, reſerved himſelf, in hopes of re- 
venging that death, which all his endeavours 
could not prevent. The aſtoniſhing greatneſs 
of the calamity, deprived the ſufferers of reap- 
ing any conſolation from their having compa- 
nions in afflidtion. They hurried on, weeping 


in ſilence, through the hoſtile territories, ſind- 


ing every heart that was not hardened by bar- 
barity, guarded by the more implacable furies 
of OE 8 religion “. a | 

The ſaving of Dublin having preſerved a 
place of refuge to the Engliſh, the gates were 
open to theſe wretched ſupplicants; but many 
of thoſe who reached that city died of the diſ- 
eaſes they had. contracted, notwithſtanding 
great care and application were uſed to recover 
them; others of keen ſenſations, reflecting on 
the horror of their fate, reduced from a ſtate 
of plenty to all the miſeries of poverty, with 
the additional loſs of parents, huſbands, wives 


and children, ſunk under their calamities, and 
abandoning themſelves to deſpair, reſuſed all 


reſource but death. By the moſt moderate, and 
probably the moſt juſt computation, thoſe who 


®* Ruſhworth, vol. v. pag. 399, 400, 41 * 1 
ple, pag. 17-40. Hume. RET 
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2 by all theſe calamities amounted to a- 
ut 40, ooo perſons. | Sora 

As there were not, at this time, above three 
thouſand troops in the whole kingdom, ſome of 
the moiſt vigorous of the above fugitives, a- 
mounting in all to four thouſand, were imme. 
diately enliſted into three regiments, and the 
reſt were diſtributed into the houſes. At the 


ſame time, thoſe bodies of the army which 


were not ſurrounded by the rebels, were ſum- 
moned to defend the town, and the caſtle was 
ſoon ſupplied with proviſions to maintain the 
army for many months. Commiſſions were 
ſent by the juſtices for raiſing the Scots in the 


northern parts. Sir Charles Coote, a zealous 


Proteſtant, was made governor of Dublin, and 
the care of the caſtle committed to Sir Francis 
Willoughby, an old experienced ſoldier. Six 
hundred men were ſent to the relief of Droghe- 
da, a place of importance, then beſieged by 
the Triſh * but the deſign being betrayed by the 


Engliſh of the Pale, who wiſhed well to the re- 


bellion, though they had not yet declared them» 
ſelves, they were ſuddenly attacked by the ene- 
my, and defeated, Their arms falling into 
the hands of 'the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what 
they moſt wanted, After this the juſtices 
thought of nothing more than providing for 
their own ſecurity, and that ot the capital. 
The earl of Ormond, their general, remon- 
ſtrated againſt ſuch timid councils, but was ob- 
liged to ſubmit to authority. 

The Engliſh of the Pale at firſt pretended to 
blame the inſurrection, and to deteſt the bar- 
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barity with which it was accompanied. By their 
proteſtations, they engaged the juſtices to ſup- 

ly them with arms, which they promiſed to 
employ in the defence of the government; but 
ſoon after choſe lord Gormanſtone their leader, 
and joining the old Iriſh, rivalled them in every 
act of cruelty towards the Engliſh Proteſtants, 
Beſides many ſmaller bodies diſperſed over the 
kingdom, the principal army of the rebels, a- 
mounting to twenty thouſand men, threatened 
to lay ſiege to Dublin. 

When Charles was informed of the rebellion, 
he immediately communicated the news to the 
Scots, who diſpatched a ſmall body of men to 
ſupport their own colony in Ulſter; and ap- 


pointed a committee to treat with the Engliſh 


parliament, on the terms upon which they ſhould 
farther engage in the Iriſh war. Unfortunate- 
ly for the king, the zeal he ſhewed in this bu- 
fneſs, was entirely prevented from having its - 
intended effect, by the declaration of the re- 
bels, who called themſelves the queen's army ; 
and not only gave out, that they had their par- 
ty both in England and Scotland ; that their 
reaſon for taking arms, was to vindicate the 
royal prerogative, invaded by a puritannical 


parliament ; but that they had authority from 


the king and queen, and even ſhewed a com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal of Scotland“, in 
2 l which 


* Some have aſſerted, that O Neale finding 2 
royal patent in lord Cauheld's houſe, after his hav- | 


ing murdered that nobleman, tore off the ſeal, and 
| affixed 
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which they were directed to ſeize on the forts 
and ſtrong places in Ireland, and on the per- 
ſons, goods, and eſtates of the Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants, to the king's uſe, leſt, as the commiſ- 
fion expreſſed, the Proteſtant party ſhould car - 


ry things as violently againſt him in that king - 
dom, as they did in England. | 


It is eafily to be imagined, that a rebellion, 
attended with ſuch dreadfyl circumſtances, de- 
clared to have been undertaken by the king's 
authority, with the concurrence of the whole 
body of the Papiſts, operated with great power 
on the Proteſtants, rouzing all the latent terror 
and averſion, which the paſt conduct of this 
ſet had impreſſed on their minds. It was na- 
tural for the people to look on the power and 


authority of the parliament, as their only 


ſafeguard, from the terror of Popiſh plots and 
conſpiracies ; it was natural for them to be- 
lieve, that a rebellion ſo grateful as this was 
ſuppoſed to be, to the prevailing faction at 
court, would not be ſuppreſſed by a war con- 
ducted by that faction; and that the parlia- 
ment was the only power ta whom it could be 
committed with ſafety to the cauſe of religion 
and liberty, Such, being the affeQions, and 
ſuch the opinion of the people, on the king's 


affixed it to a commiſſion which he had forged for 


himſelf. Others have contended, that the king was 
actually concerned in this rebellion, and that he per- 
mitted the broad-ſeal to he affixed to the above com- 
miſhon, But the arguments bronght to prove this, 
do not appear to be conel te. 8 


7 
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' ſaying, that he committed the care of Ireland 


to the Engliſh parliament, that aſſembly, chuſ- 


ing to interpret it in an unlimitted ſenſe, aſ- 


ſumed the entice management of the war, and 
at once diſarmed the crown of the executive 
power, which, on this occaſion, filled the peo- 
ple with terror. 

Freſh intelligence arriving from Ireland, of 
the amazing progreſs of the rebellion, with 


the cruelties with which it was accompanied, 


the houſe of commons came to the followin 
reſolutions : that two hundred thouſand pods 
be immediately raiſed for the preſent occaſions 
of Ireland: that ſix thouſand horſe and two 
thouſand foot be ſent thither: that a conveni- 
ent number of ſhips be ſupplied for guarding 


. Its coaſts : that magazines of proviſions ſhould 


be provided at Cheſter, to be ſent over to 
Dublin as occaſion ſhould require: that arms, 
&c. ſhould be ſent thither, and that a bill 
ſhould be paſſed for preſſing men for the Iriſh 


ſervice. 


. The king having put an end to the parlia- 


ment of Scotland, returned to London, which 
he entered on the twenty-fifth of November 


1641, and was received and entertained with 
great ſplendor and expence, by Sir Richard 


Gurney, the lord mayor, a zealous royaliſt. 


Charles was ſo elevated by theſe demonſtrations 
of affection, which he thought to be general, 


that, reſuming his former conduct, he diſmiſ- 
ſed the guard which the parliament had ap- 
pointed for their ſecurity; Sir William Bal- 


| four, who had been faithful to the truſt re- 


poſed 
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ſed in him by parliament, was deprived of 
bis office of heutenant of the Tower: the ſeals 
were taken from Sir Henry Vane, and a procla- 
mation was iſſued for obedience to the laws, and 
eſtabliſning thoſe religious ceremonies which 
the commons had, by ordinance, forbidden. 
Beſides, the houſe of lords had lately been very 
refractory, and in ſeveral inſtances, obſtructed 
the meaſures of the commons. 

Theſe circumſtances irritated the commons, 
who immediately drew up a remonſtrance on 
the ſtate of the kingdom, and the grievances 
which it had ſuffered from the king's ill go- 


vernment, and deſigns of ſubverting the, fun- 


damental laws and principles of the conſtitu- 


tion, which had taken place from the be 


in- 
ning of his reign: complaining of the dad 
counſels which the king ſtill followed, and that 
theſe had been productive of the Iriſh rebellion : 
that England would have been the prologue to 
this tragedy, had not former deſigns been diſ- 
covered and prevented ; and that the malignant 
party, prevalent in the government, which had 
been at firſt ſuppreſſed by the vigour and au- 
thority of this parliament, was now reviving 
to the diſtraction of public affairs, and to the 
obſtruction of thoſe good deſigus which the 
commons had in view, for the acvantage of the 
commonwealth. They juſtified themſelves from 
the aſperſions thrown upon their proceedings; 
ſhewed that there were no hopes of eſtabliſh- 
ing things on a right footing, while the biſhops ' 


and recuſant lords ſe far prevailed in the upper 


houſe ; 


— 


tion was only carried by a majority of a 
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houſe ; and concluded their remonſtrance' with 
a detail of the courſes they thought neceſſary 
to be purſued for perfecting the work of refor- 
mation, and removing every impediment to the 

peace'and happineſs of the nation. | 
In this remonſtrance, they owned that the 
king ought to be entruſted with the eccleſiaſti- 
cal law, as well as with the e ring but 


then he was to regulate the diſcipline of the 


church of England by ſuch rules as were eſta. 
bliſhed by parliament ; and to effect this eſta» 
bliſhment, they profeſſed their deſire of the aſ- 
fiſtance of a general ſynod of the moſt pious 
and learned divines, both of this 1ſland, and 
of foreign parts. The court party were, at 
this time, ſo ſtrong, even in the lower houſe, 
that it was not without great difficulty that this 
remonſtrance paſſed. The popular leaders con- 
fidered it as the touch · ſtone of the ſtrength of 
each party, and ſpared neither arguments, en- 
treaty, nor artful management, to obtain ſue- 
ceſs; and after the debate had laſted from nine 
in the morning till twelve at night, the _ 

un- 


dred and fifty- nine againſt a hundred and for- 


ty- eight. 


The remonſtrance of the commons was pre- 
fented to the king with a petition, which open- 
ly inſinuated his concurrence in the Iriſh re- 
bellion; complained of the variety of miſ- 
chiefs occaſioned by thoſe bad counſels; and 


demanded, as a ſecurity from farther evils, that 


the biſhops, who had long acted as corrupt in- 


ſtruments of deſpotiſm and popery, ſhould be 
- deprived 
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his anſwer, told them, that he did not 
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deprived of their votes in parliament ; the im- 


moderate power they had uſurped over the cler 


2), abridged ; and that every office of com- 


mand, ſhould be entruſted to perſons in whom 


the parliament could confide. The Kings in 
now 


what they meant by a malignant party preva- 
lent in the government: that he had ever con- 
curred with all the juſt deſires of his people, to 
preſerve the peace and ſafety of the kingdom 
from the deſigns of the Popiſh party: that the 
biſhops right of voting in parliament is ground- 
ed on the fundamental laws of the kingdom; 
and that he was contented to call a national ſy- 
nod, to examine ſuch ceremonies as gave of- 
fence: but as to corruptien in religion, which 
they had objected, he was perſuaded, that there 
could not be found on earth, a church that pro- 


feſſed the true religion with more purity of doc- 


trine, than the church of England. With re- 
ſpect to his choice of counſellors, he aſſerted it 
to be his undoubted prerogative to call thoſe to 
his ſecret counſels, to public employments, and 
his particular ſervices, whom he ſhould think 
fit, The anſwer to the remonſtrance was alſo 
much to the ſame purpoſe as this anſwer to the 
tition, ; 
While theſe diſputes ſubſiſted between the 


king and the houſe of commons, the affairs of 


Ireland grew daily more deſperate. 'The troops 


which the Scots had offered to ſend againſt the, 


rebels, were not accepted by the Engliſh houſe. 
of commons ; their committee in Scotland hav- 
ing informed them, that if they agreed to it, 
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the king would command them in perſon, which 
they conſidered as a dangerous circumſtance: 
but this apprehenſion being removed by the 
king's return, the commons voted, that ten 
thouſand Scots ſhould be ſent into Ireland, on 
condition of their condeſcending to be com- 
manded by the government of England, ſet- 
tled in that kingdom; and that ten thouſand 
foot and two thouſand horſe ſhould be raiſed in 
England. for the ſame ſervice, But the lords 
Tefuſed to agree to the bill for the parliaments 


preſſing men, by their own authority, for the 


land and ſea ſervice, The commons in vain 
proteſted, that the loſs of Ireland mutt be im- 
puted to the lords; but they beginning to be 


extremely jealous of the power of the com- 


mons, continued inflexible, At length the 


commons finding that no arguments could 
prevail, ordered their committee on Iriſh af- 
fairs, to meet no more. This occaſioned a fa- 
tal pauſe in the military preparations. At 
length the king came to the houſe, and tak- 


ing notice of the bill then depending, of- 
fered to paſs it with a /alvo jure for the king 
and people. This unconſtitutional meaſure 
Was repreſented by the popular lords, as a ma- 
nifeſt violation of their rights; and the upper 


"Z Houſe voted, that their privileges were broken 


by the king's taking notice of the bill while in 
agitation, and propoſing a N elauſe, 
before it was preſented to him. The fame 
votes paſſed the commons, and both houſes 
united in vindicating their privileges; and at 
the ſame time in petitioning the king, that * 
92 2 Wou 
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would declare the authors of the evil counſel, 
that they might receive condign puniſhment. 
The king excuſed himſelf from having com- 
mitted any deſigned breach of privilege, but ut · 
terly refuſed to name any perſon who had given 
him any counſel on the ſubjet. Thus every 


circumſtance was ſuffered by both houſes to re- 


tard the moſt important of all affairs, the ſend- 
ing relief to the Proteſtants in Ireland. 
Votwithſtanding the harmony which now a 


peared to ſubſiſt between the two houſes, the 


preſſing act had not yet paſſed the upper houſe. 
'The public were continually alarmed with the 
fears of Popiſh plots and conſpiracies ; and 
freſh addreſſes were, made to the king for put- 
ting the laws againſt Catholics in execution. 
In the midſt of the juſt indignation, which was 
raiſed againſt that ſe& in Ireland, the king ſo- 
licited the conſent of parliament in reprieving 
ſeven prieſts, who had been convicted and con- 
demned by due courſe of law. Both houſes 
being exaſperated by a letter they had juſt re- 
ceived from Ireland, containing a particular ac- 
count of the cruelties which had been commit- 
ted in that kingdom, and were ſtill carrying 
on, by the authority and influence of the prieſts, 
Joined in a petition to the king, that he would 


ſuffer the criminals to be executed. With this 


requeſt the king did not think fit to comply; 


but offered to baniſh them, if the parliament 


would give their conſent. 7 


At this critical juncture, every thing that 


could excite paſſion, and fix attention, actual · 


cited, 


Iy ſubliſted, The fears of the people were ex- 43 
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cited, and their expeQations raiſed : the me- 
chanic neglected his art, the apprentice his 
employment; the ſhops were left empty; even 
the women, laying aſide their domeſtic cares, 
engaged with the men in political intrigues ; | 
and the whole community were ſeized with the 
rage of reformation, Petitions were preſented 
to the houſe of commons by the aldermen and 
citizens of London, againſt the Popiſh lords, 


and the biſhops, voting in the houfe of peers, 


Mobs were raiſed on different fides, and every 
thing appeared in confuſion. The lords, a- 


larmed at the pretenſions of the commons, 


kept firm to their reſolution of defending the 


biſhops, in their privilege of voting in parlia- 


ment; till an unexpected accident made them 
no longer withſtand the repeated endeavours of 
the commons. 

Williams, who, after the impriſonment of 
Laud, had ingratiated himſelf with the king, 


and was made archbiſhop of York, in his way 


to the houſe of lords, fell in with a body of 
apprentices, who had juſt delivered in a pe- 
tition for the laws to be put in execution againſt 
prieſts and jeſuits, and for the removal of pre- 
lates and popiſh lords, from the houſe of peers. 
Obſerving a youth louder than the reſt, in his 


clamours againſt biſhops, he imprudently ſeiz- 


ed him: this produced a conteſt; the youth 


was reſcued by his companions, and the arch- 


biſhop's robes torn in the ſcuffle. Williams, 


tranſported with paſſion, ſummoned all the pre- 


lates who were in town, and they, by his de- 


fire, joined in a proteſtation,” addreſſed to the 


Vol. X. F king 
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king and the houſe of peers, ſetting forth, that 
though the biſhops had an undoubted right to 


fit and vote in parliament, yet in going thither, - 


they had been menaced, and aſſaulted by the 
multitude, to the danger of their lives ; and 
- as they could no longer with ſafety attend their 
duty in the houſe, they proteſted againſt all 
laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and void, 
which ſhould paſs during their forced abſence, 
This paper was directed to the king, with an 
humble deſire, that he would ſend it to the 
lords, and command it to be entered in the 
journals of the houſe. The archbiſhop hur- 
ried to Whitehall for the royal approbation. 
Charles, ever precipitate in his determinations, 
and ſanguine in his hopes of every plaufible 
expedient propoſed to him, eagerly entered in- 
to the politics of the biſhops ; and the paper 
was immediately delivered into the hands of 
the lord-keeper Littleton, with orders to pre- 
ſent it to the houſe as ſoon as it met. He ac- 
cordingly read it openly in the houſe of lords, 
making ſome comments on it, to the diſadyan- 
tage of the proteſting party. At this time, the 
aſſembly of peers was not only without the 
company of the biſhops,' but the Popiſh lords 
were likewiſe frightened away by the rage of 
the people. This ee therefore, to 
the confuſion and diſappointment of the kin 

and the prelates, had à quite contrary effe 

from what they expected. The popular lords 
cried out, in à tranſport of joy, that the hand 
of God now appeared in bringing that to . 
which they could bang effected; 


- 
* 


and 
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and the houſe unanimouſly agreed to defire an 
immediate conference with the commons. The 
proteſtation was read, and delivered to them by 
the keeper, with his opinion, that 1t retrench- 
ed upon the fundamental privileges and bein; 
of parliaments, Hence the commons reſolve 
that the twelve biſhops, who had ſigned the 
paper, ſhould be accuſed of high treaſon, and 
put in ſafe cuſtody. Having ſent up their pro- 
teſt, the lords complied ; the parties were 
brought to the bar as delinquents, and com- 
mitted to the Tower; not an individual in ei- 
ther houſe, venturing to ſpeak one word in 
their vindication, 

A ſew days after Charles committed a more 
fatal act of indiſcretion. On the third of Ja- 
nuary, 1642, Herbert, the attorney-general, 
appeared in the houſe of peers, and, in his 
majeſty's name, entered an accuſation of high 
treaſon againſt lord Kimbolton, a member of 
that houle, and five commoners, Sir Arthur 
Hazlerig, Hampden, Holles, Pym, and 
Strode, for having treacherouſly endeavoured 
to ſubvert the fundamental laws and govern- 
ment of the kingdom, to deprive the king of 
his regal power, and to impoſe on his ſubjects 
an arbitrary and tyrannical authority, &c. 

The lords were ſeized with amazement, on 
hearing both houſes, in a manner, accuſed of 
high treaſon ; every act which had been made 
to ſecure the people from any future attempt, 
condemned, as extorted by violence; and 
themſelves requeſted to perform ſo unconſtitu- 
tional an act, as to commit five members of 
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the lower houſe, over which they had no pow- 


er. They therefore appointed a committee to 
examine the irregularity of this proceeding. 
Mean while the commons were informed, 
that Sir William Fleming, Sir William Killi- 
rew, and others, were -at Mr. Holles's and 
Mr. Pym's, ſealing up their trunks, papers, 


and doors, Upon which they ordered their 


ſerjeant to po and break open the ſeals, and 
apprehend thoſe who put them on ; and paſſed 
an order, that every one ſhould defend the li- 


berty and privileges of their members. The 


king, irritated by this oppoſition, and ſtimu- 
lated by his queen, went the next day in perſon 
to the houſe of commons, with a train of five 
hundred followers, in order to ſeize the perſons 
he had accuſed. The houſe having received 
intimation of the king's intention, ordered the 


five members to withdraw, leſt blood ſhould 


be ſpilt. This order was no ſooner obeyed, 


than the doors were flung open, and the king 
appeared ; and leaving his retinue at the door, 
walked immmediately up to the chair, while 


all the members ſtood up to receive him. 'He 
then ſaid, By your leave, Mr. Speaker, I 
«© mut borrow your chair.” After having 
ſtood in it ſome time, viewing the members, 


who were all uncovered, he aſked the Speaker, 
whether he ſaw any of the accuſed members, 


and where they were ? The Speaker, kneeling 


replied, ** I have neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue 


to ſpeak in this place, but as the houſe is 


<c pleaſed to diret me, whoſe ſervant I am 
« here: and I humbly beg your _— 
| 1 5 
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* pardon, that I cannot give any other an- 
e ſwer than this, to what your Majeſty is 
re pleaſed to demand of me.“ Upon this the 
king ſaid, ** Gentlemen, I am ſorry for this 
& occaſion of coming to you. Yelterday, I 


| © ſent a ſerjeant at arms, to demand ſome, 


« who, by my order, were accuſed of high 
& treaſon, Inſtead of obedience, I received a 
« meſſage, I muſt here declare to you, that, 
e tho' no king, that ever was in England, 
% could he more careful of your privileges 
© than I ſhal} be, yet in caſes of treaſon, no 


s perſon has privil-ge. Therefore, am I come 


<« to tell you, that I muſt have theſe men where- 


| << ſoever I can find them. Well, ſince I fee 
„ all the birds are flown, I do expect that you 
will ſend them to me as ſoon as they return. 
* But I aſſure you, on the word of a king, I 
never did intend any force, but ſhall pro- 


«« ceed againſt them in a fair and legal way: 


for I never meant any other. And now 
= © fince I ſee I cannot do what I came for, 1 


«. think this no unfit occaſion to repeat what 
«< have ſaid formerly, that whatever I have 
done in favour, and for the good of my 


& ſubjeQs, I do intend to maintain it.” The 


king then retired in ſome confuſion, many 


members crying out, Privilege! privilege!” 


The houſe adjourned till the next day; and 


the ſame evening the accuſed members removed 
into the city; and the inhabitants were all 


night in arms, while alarms of various kinds 
were raiſed, that the cavaliers and papiſts were 
come 0 fire the city, with the king at their 
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head. The next morning Charles ſent orders 
to the lord mayor, to call a common-council 
immediately; and about ten o' clock, went 
himſelf to Guildhall, attended by three or four 
Jords; and told the council, that he was come 
to demand ſuch perſons whom he had accuſed 
of treaſon ; for he believed they were ſheltered 
in the city: he hoped no good man would keep 
them from him, their offences being treaſon 
and miſdemeanors of a high nature; and de- 
ſired their aſſiſtance, that they might be brought 
to a legal trial. He had, however, the morti- 
fication to depart without receiving any mark 
of applauſe or approbation. In paſſing through 
the ſtreets, he heard the cry, Privilege of par- 
„ liament ! Privilege of parliament ! The next 
day, a proclamation was iſſued for apprehend- 
ing the ſix members, forbidding all perſons to 
harbour them; and the articles againſt them 
were printed and diſperſed. The houſe of com- 
mons only met to vote, that the king bad vio- 
lated the privileges of parliament, and adjourn- 
ing themſelves for ſome days, appointed a come 
mittee to fit in Guildhall, to conſider of every 
thing relating to the good and ſafety of the city 
and kingdom, and how to ſecure the privileges 
of parliament. This committee had alſo the 
direction of the Iriſh affairs. A meſſage was 


alſo ſent to the lords, to let them know what 
Had paſſed the day before, and with their reſo= | 
lution. _ 
The committee was received in the city with 
the greateſt reſpect; and a guard of ſubſtan- 
tial citizens was appointed to attend them. 1 
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Charles began now ſeverely to feel the diffi- 
culties and diſtreſſes into which he was driven by 
his imprudent conduct. It is ſaid, that before 
this meaſure, his affairs began to wear a fa- 


vourable aſpect: but there now remained no 
doubt, that all his late acts of condeſcenſion 


were conſtrained, and that he thought all who 


had contributed to put a ſtop to his arbitrary 
meaſures, were guilty of treaſon. In this caſe, 
the depriving him of the power to impoſe taxes, 
to impriſon his ſubje&ts, to make innovations. 
in the eſtabliſhed form of worſhip, and to aſ- 
ſume a deſpotic power over the civil and reli- 
gious liberties ot the people, was conſidered as 


| treaſon, and the whole parliament as guilty : it 
appeared, that if the king was ſincere, when 
he declared himſelf tender of the liberties of 
his ſubjects, and 'renacious of the privileges of 
= parliament, at the ſame time that he intended 
an aſſault on the whole houſe, his opinion of 
the liberty of the ſubject, and the privileges of 
parliament, did not interfere with the higheſt 


acts of tyranny and uſurpation. 
Charles, either apprehenſive of danger, from 


the enraged multitude, or unable to bear the 


triumph of his enemies, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his wiſeſt friends, retired to Hampton- - 
court the day before the time appointed for the 


re- meeting of the parliament. The commit- 


tee, with the ſix accuſed members, were then 
conducted to Weſtminſter, with great ſtate and 
ſolemnity, in a triumphant proceſſion of the 
city-trained bands; the Thames was, at the 


ſame time, covered with boats and other veſ- 


: ſels, 
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ſels, adorned with flags and ſtreamers, in which 
were {mall pieces of ordnance, and alſo drums,, 
trumpets, and all other kinds of martial mu- 
fic, When the news of their being aſſembled 
was ſigniſied to the multitude, they expreſſed 
their joy by the ſound of trumpets, the ber of 
drum, the diſcharge of ordnance on the water, 
and muſkets on the land, intermixed with loud 
ſhouts and congratulations. | 
The houſe of commons now confirmed all 
the acts of their committee, and publiſhed a 
declaration, in which they aſſerted, that the 
ſealing up the chambers, ſtudies, and trunks of 
the accuſed members, by colour of the king's 
warrant, was both againſt the privileges of par- 
liament, and the liberty of the ſubje&; and 
that any perſon who ſhall arreſt any members 
of parliament, by a warrant iſſued from the 
king only, is guilty of a breach of the liber- 
ties of the ſubjet, the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and a public enemy to the commen- 
- wealth. = 
ity The lord Kimbolton entreated the lords not 
1h to permit him to lie under a charge, in which 
mh his life, his eſtate, and his honour were con- 
I cerned; but to charge the attorney general, 
4 to proſecute the accuſation againſt him: but 
the next day his majeſty ſent to inform the 
1 lords, that he was pleaſed to wave his former 
0 proceedings; and that when the minds of peo- 


1 ple were compoſed, he intended to proceed in 
1 an unqueſtionable manner; and aſſured his 
i parliament, that he would he as careful of their 
19 privileges as of his own. He afterwards, by 
| = | | ſucceſlivg 
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ſucceſſive meſſages, offered a pardon to the 
members; propoſed to concur in any law that 
ſhould acquit or ſecure them, and to make re- 

aration for the breach of privilege, of which 
e acknowledged they had reaſon to complain. 
They, however, reſolved to accept of no ſa- 


tisfaction, unleſs he would diſcover his adviſers 


in that illegal meaſure ; but this he abſolutely 
refuſed. | | 
| Diſtruſt, fear, and jealouſy, not only poſ- 
ſeſſed the minds of both houſes, but of all the 
people. A petition from the county of Buck. 
| 1ngham was preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons by fix thouſand men, who promiſed to 
live and die in defence of the privileges of par- 
liament. The city of London, the counties of 
{ Eflex, Surrey, Hertford, and Berks, imitat- 
ed this example. A petition from the appren- 
| tices was alſo received; and the porters, whoſe 
number, they ſaid, amounted to fifteen thou- 
{ ſand, preſented theirs, containing the ſame ar- 
# ticles, with all the others; the privileges of 
| parliament, the danger of religion, the rebel- 
lion in Ireland, and the decay of trade. An- 
other petition was preſented by ſeveral poor 


people, in the name of many thou'ands more. 


The very women now petitioned ; and a brew- 


er's wife, attended by many thouſands of her 
© ſex, preſented a petition to the houſe, in which 


they expreſſed their terror of the papiſts and 
= prelates, and their dread of the like maſſa- 
eres, rapes, and outrages, which their ſex had 
= ſuffered in Ireland. | 


by 
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Buy the deſpondency of the king's party, their 
opponents every where obtained an undiſputed 
majority ; and the bills ſent up by the com- 
mons, which had hitherto ſtopped with the 
peers, now paſled, and were preſented for the 
royal aſſent, Theſe were the preſſing bills, and 
the bill againſt the votes of the biſhops in par- 
liament. The king's authority was, by his 
miſconduct, reduced to the loweſt ebb; and 
the queen being threatened with an impeach- 
ment, and finding no reſource in his protec- 
tion, was preparing to retire into Holland: 
the rage of the people being levelled at her, 
on account of the advice ſhe gave the king; 
and ſhe being deſirous of facilitating her e- 
- ſcape from England, prevailed on his majeſty 
to paſs theſe bills, in hopes of appeaſing, for 
a time, the rage of the people. 

The commons being ſenſible, that the king 
would take every opportunity to regain the 
Power of which they had deprived him, re- 
ſolved to prevent him, by every method which 
their wiſdom could ſuggeſt. The arms and 
ammunition of the Jate army had been, by the 
king's command, laid up in the town of Hull. 
Previous to the attempt of ſeizing the five mem- 
bers, he had ſent the earl of Newcaſtle to be 
governor, and to draw into the town, as many 
of the militia as he could, This alarming the 
commons, they diſpatched thither Sir-John 
Hotham, a gentleman of conſiderable fortune 
in the neighbourhood, and gave him the au- 
thority of governor. They ſent orders to Gor- 
ing, governor of Portſmouth, to obey no com- 
mands 


e 
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mands without the King's authority, ſignified 
to him by the lords and commons ; and never 
ceaſed ſoliciting the king, till he had given 
the command of the Tower to Sir John Con- 
yers, in whom alone, they ſaid, they could re- 
poſe confidence. | 

At the ſame time both houſes preſented | 
a petition, that the forts and militia of the 
kingdom might be put into their hands. To 


this the king anſwered, that when he ſhould 


be informed of the extent of the power in- 


tended to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons, to 


whom the parliament deſired to entruſt the 
command of the militia ; and how long he was 
to be debarred from exerciſing his power over 


it, without the advice of parhament, he would 


then put in ſuch perſons as the parliament _ 
ſhould approve, provided he had no objection 
to them. The parliament perceiving, that the 


| king's ſole deſign was to gain time, paſſed an 


ordinance, which reſtored the lieutenants and 
deputies the ſame authority they had formerly 
exerciſed, with power to employ the militia in 
England and Wales, for the ſuppreſſion of in- 
ſurre&tions and invaſions, The names of the 
perſons who had been inveſted with this autho- 
Tity, were inſerted 1n the ordinance ; they were 
to be accountable to the parliament, and their 
authority to continue during the pleafure of 
that aſſembly, When this demand was made, 
the king was at Dover, attending the queen 
and the princeſs Mary in their embarkation ; 
and he replied, that he had not now leiſure to 


conſider a matter of ſuch importance, and 


muit, 
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muſt, therefore, defer his anſwer till his re- 
turn. The parliament inſtantly diſpaiched an- 
other meſſage to him, expelling their grief at 
his majeſty's anſwer to their juſt and neceſſary 
petition ; repreſenting, that any delay during 
ſuch preſſing dangers and diſtractiens, was not 
leſs e, and deſtructive, than an ab- 
ſolute denial. In return, he deſired, if the 
military authority were defective, it ſhould firſt 
be conferred upon the crown, and promiſed to 
beſtow commiſſions, but revocable at pleaſure, 
on the ſame perſons whom the parliament had 
named in the bill, To this they inſtantly re- 
plied, that the dangers and diſorders of the 
nation could endure no longer delay; and 
unleſs the king ſpeedily complied with their 
requeſt, they ſhould be forced, for the ſafety of 
the prince and people, to difpoſe of the mili- 
tia, by the authority of both houſes, and were 
reſolved to do it accordingly : and they invited 
him to fix his reſidence at London, On the 
receipt of this meſſage, Charles peremptorily 
replied, that, for the militia, he was ſo aſſured, 
that his anſwer was agreeable to what, in juſ- 
4 tice or reaſon, they could aſk, or he, in ho- 
wy! nour, grant, that he ſhould not alter it in any 
if int: for his reſidence near the parliament, 
= : Ke wiſhed it might be ſafe and honourable, and 
LIU | that he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from 
Sl! Whitehall. This poſitive refuſal produced, in 
| == the commons, the following reſolutioſs: that 
Wo | the kingdom ſhould be forthwith put in a poſ- 
ture of defence, by authority of parliament, 
in the way already agreed on by both houſes ; 
N | and 
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and that a committee ſhould be appointed to 
prepare. a declaration, to free the houſe from 


ſuſpicions, and to lay down the juſt cauſes of 


the fears and jealouſies on which they proceed- 
ed; and theſe reſolutions were agreed to by 


the lords. 


The earl of Clarendon ſuppoſes, that if the 


king had returned to the parliament immedi- 
3 ately after the queen's departure, and the 
XX houſes had been convinced, that he was no 


longer governed by her diftates, matters would 


F have been compoſed by very moderate conceſ- 


ſions on his part: but it was no ſooner known, 
that he intended to make a progreſs north- 
wards, and to take the prince with him, than 
they fell into their uſual heat and debates on 
their juſt cauſes + of Jealouſy and diſtruſt “. 
Theſe debates did not alter Charles's inten- 


tions; he ſet out with his two ſons for York, 


where he arrived by ſlow journies on the nine- 


teenth of March 1642. 


Many were the declarations and meſſages 


which paſſed between the king and parliament, 
during his journey. The king endeavoured to 


perſuade the public, that, to give the parlia- 
ment ſatisfaction, he had granted every thing 
he ought; while the parliament, by com- 
menting on his conduct, ſtrove to convince the 
nation, that at the very time when they, in 
a manner, forced his aſſent to their neceſſary 


demands, he had been, and was now, con- 
triving the means to invalidate theſe conceſſions, 


* Clarendon's life, vol. I. pag. 107. 
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The king, on his arrival at York, at firſt 
found the people cautious in offering their 
ſervice, and the diſpoſitions of men in ge- 
neral not ſo favourable as he expected, in the 
counties remote from the capital; this induced 
him to inform the parliament, that he was re- 
ſolved to go in perſon to ſuppreſs the rebellion 
in Ireland, and intended to raiſe in the counties 
near Cheſter a guard, conſiſting of two thou- 
ſand foot and two hundred horſe, to be armed 
from his magazine at Hull; and that the offi. 
cers and common ſoldiers ſhould all take the 
oath of ſupremacy and allegiance, But both 
houſes were unanimouſly of opinion, that it 
would be dangerous and unſafe to conſent to his 
majeſty's going into Ireland; for their fears 
were alarmed at the apprehenſions, that he 
would place himſelf at the head of the two op- 
Polite armies, that under Ormond, and that of 
the rebels, who pretended, that he allowed of 
their proceedings. They therefore drew up a 
petition againſt it, to which they added a re- 
ſolution, declaring thoſe enemies to the ſtate, 
who ſhould endeavour to raiſe forces for Ireland, 
without the conſent of parliament. | 

Charles being diſappointed in this ſcheme, 
turned his thoughts towards getting poſſeſſion 
of the important fortreſs of Hull. The par- 
liament, jealous of his near neighbourhood to 
this place, had ſent orders to Sir John Ho- 
tham, to introduce into the town eight hun- 
dred of the Yorkſhire militia; and though this 
reinforcement, with the ordinary garriſon and 
ſtrength of the place, was ſufficient to repel 
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any force the king could bring againſt it; yet 


fearing treachery, they petitioned the king to 
permit the removal of the magazine to the 
Tower of London, where the ſtores were much 
exhauſted, with arming both the Engliſh and 
Scotch forces that ſerved in Ireland. This be- 
ing denied, the lords and commons thought it 


neceſſafy to remove the magazine of Hull to 
the Tower of London, and ſent orders to pre- 


pare ſhips for bringing it thither. 

Charles now entertained hopes of getting the 
poſſeſſion of Hull, and of all the arms of the 
forces which had been levied againſt the Scots ; 
and therefore ſent his ſon, the duke of York, 
the eleQor Palatine, and ſeveral of the nobt- 
lity who had followed his fortune, to the town, 
where they were received with great civility 
and politeneſs, by the governor. The next 
day, which was the twenty-ſecond of April, 
he advanced with three hundred horſe, and ſent 
a meſſenger to Sir John Hotham, with a letter, 
to inform him, he intended to viſit his town of 
Hull, and the magazine; and that he muſt pro- 


vide for the reception of him and his train. 


Sir John, in great confuſion, called the chief 
magiſtrates of the town, and officers of the 
garriſon, to a council; in which it being re- 
ſolved not to admit the king, a reſpectful meſ- 
ſage was ſent, entreating him to forbear his in- 
tended viſit; and on his nearer approach, the 
bridge was drawn up, and the garriſon put into 
a poſture of defence. Charles, with a loud 
voice, demanded entrance, when Sir John 
kneeling, pleaded his truſt from parliament, 

G 2 and 
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and with much civility of language, gave him 

an abſolute refuſal. The king then repeated 

his demand, and offered to reduce his train to 

twenty perſons ; but in vain. He then deſired 

the governor to come out to him, promiſing, 

that he ſhould return in ſafety : the governor 

not chuſing to truſt him, excuſed himſelf from 

obedience ; but readily conſented to the de- 
mand, that the king's ſon, and the reſt of his 

friends, ſhould leave the town. Charles, en- 

raged at this diſappointment, proclaimed Ho- 

tham a traitor, by two heralds at arms; and af- 
ter having ſtaid five hours before Hull, returned 

to Beverley. 

This was an important incident, as it pre- 
vented the king from becoming maſter of the 
largeſt magazine of arms in the kingdom; and 
Sir John being a man of fortune, who had an 
important ſtake in the country, his example 
had a great influence on the behaviour of o- 

thers. The king demanded juſtice of the par- 

liament againit Hotham ; and the parliament . 
juſtified their governor, declaring, that he had 
done nothing but in obedience to their com- 
mands : and upon this new ſubject of diſpute, 
innumerable papers paſſed between the king 
and the parliament 5 $ 

Though Cherles's court, on his firſt arrival | 
at York, had a ſolitary aſpect, the royaliſts 
ſoon flocked thither in great numbers; ang 
moſt of the nobility and gentry of large pro- 
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perty in the kingdom, from a variety of 
cauſes, eſpouſed the fallen ſtate of monarchy : 
Jome, conſidering the king as the only arcs 55 
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of honour and riches, expected to gain rank 
and preferment, by attaching themſelves to his 
fortune in this time of adverſity: others, prid- 


ing themſelves in a fancied ſuperiority of ſta- 


tion, dreaded more than ſlavery, that equal 

artition, privilege, and liberty, to which the 
Foirie of tne times was viſibly tending ; and 
others ſubmitted with ſuperſtitious reverence to; 
the claims of the crown and the mitre; and 
regarded it as an act of devotion, to ſupport: 
prerogatives they had been taught to look upon 
as ſacred, and of divine original, 

No leſs than nine peers were impeached by 
the commons for departing without leave, and- 
continuing at York, notwithſtanding a ſum- 
mons to return to parliament ; and being ſuſ- 
pected of a deſign to promote a civil war, were: 
ſentenced to loſe their vote and privilege in 
the preſent parliament. The great reſort to 
the king's court had an obvious influence on. 
the conduct of the Yorkſhire gentlemen, who 
gave the king a guard of a troop of cavalry, 
and a regiment of militia. The parliament 
petitioned the king to diſband his forces; tel» 
ling him, that if he would not deſiſt from his 


deſigns, they ſhould hold themſelves obliged, 


in duty towards God, the truſt repoſed in them 
by the people, and the fundamental laws and 
conſtitution of the realm, to employ their care 
and utmoſt power to ſecure the parliament, and 
to preierve the peace and quiet of the king- 


dom. The king, inſtead of complying, a- 


gain demanded them to give him ſatisfaction 
on Sir John Hotham, and to reſtore to him the 
1 pol- 
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zines, and to lay down all Pretenſions of de- 
claring what was law. 
The parliament had at length removed the 
— azine at Hull, to the Tower of London, 
had ſecured to themſelves the command of 
mo navy, by appointing the earl of Warwick 
admiral of the fleet, under the earl of Nor- 
thumberland. On the tenth of May, eight 
thouſand militia, diſpoſed in fix regiments un- 
der proper officers, under the command of ſer- 
Jeant-major-general Skippon, were drawn out 
in Finſbury fields, and reviewed by the two 
houſes, a large tent having been prepared for 
them by the care of the city, by whom they 
were treated with a magnificent entertainment, 
Orders were then ſent to the ſeveral counties, 
to put in immediate execution the ordinance of 
the militia; and directions diſpatched to the 
lord-livurenunts and their deputies, to ſecure 
the magazines of each county, and to ſupply 
private perſons with arms and ammunition. 
Orders were ſoon after iſſued for bringing in 
loans of money, plate, and horſes, for the pub- 
lic uſe; and within ten days, ſuch vaſt quan- 
tities of plate were brought to the treaſurers 
appointed by parliament, that there were hard- 
ly men ſufficient to receive it, or room to Row 
it; and many, with regret, were obliged to 


carry back their offerings, and wait til the 


treaſurer could find leiſure to receive them. 
Mean while lord: keeper Littleton, after ſend- 


Ang the great ſeal before him, fled to Vork; 


on- Which the earl of Northumberland moved, 
that 


poſſeſſion of Hull, with the forts and maga- 
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that a committee might be appointed to conſi- 
der of an accommodation between the king and 
his people: upon which the parliament, ac. 
cording to the king's repeated invitation, that 
they would digeſt all their demands into one 
body, drew up the following nineteen propoſi- 
tions: that the members of the privy- council, 
and the officers of ſtate, ſnould be approved by 
the two houſes, or by the council, in the in- 
terval of parliament, and that privy-counſel- 
lors ſhould take an oath for the has execution 
of their office; the form to be agreed on by 
PRINT | that public acts ſhould be done 
y the conſent of the major part of the coun- 
eil, atteſted under their hands: that the num- 
ber of the council ſhould not. exceed twenty- 
five: that the perſons entruſted with the go- 
vernment of the king's children, ſhould be ap- 
proved by both houſes, or in the interval of 
parliament, by the council : that none of the 
royal family ſhould marry without the conſent 
of parliament : that the laws ſhould be put in 
execution againſt Catholics ; and that the po- 
piſh lords ſhould be excluded from voting: that 
the king ſhould conſent to ſuch reformation of 
the church as both houſes of parliament, with 
the affiſtance of divines, ſhould adviſe : that 
he would reſt ſatisfied with the ordinance of the 
militia, till it ſhould be ſettled by bill: that 
the members of parliament, who had been de- 
prived of their offices this ſeſſion, ſhould be re- 
ſtored, on the petition of both houſes : that 
privy-counſellors and judges ſhould take an 
eath to maintain the petition of right, _ 
* 8 other 
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other ſtatutes made this parliament : that the 


officers of ſtate, and judges, ſhould hold their 


places guamdiu /e bene gefſerint : that the juſtice 
of parliament paſs upon all delinquents : that 
a general pardon be granted, with ſuch excep- 


tions as ſhould be adviſed by parliament : that 


the forts and caſtles ſhould be put under the 
cuſtody of perſons approved by parliament, or 
in the interval of parliament, by the council: 
that the king's levies be diſbanded : that he 
ſhould enter into a more ſtrict alliance with the 


ſtates of the United Provinces, and other Pro- 


teſtant princes, for the recovery of the Pala- 
tinate : that the ſix members ſhould be cleared 
by act of parliament; and that no peers made 
hereafter, ſhould fit in parliament without con- 
ſent of both houſes. The parliament promiſ- 
ed, on the king's 1 deſires, to re- 
gulate his revenue; to make it larger than any 
former grants to the crown ; and to put the 
town of Hull into ſuch hands as his majeſty 
ſhould appoint. | 0 
It muſt be acknowledged, that theſe propo- 
ſitions new modelled the conſtitution, and would 
have infuſed ſo much of the ſpirit of a repub- 
lic, as to deprive the king of every preroga- 
tive pernicious to good government; but in 
his preſent circumſtances, he was not in a diſ- 


poſition to conſent to ſuch an abridgment of 
his royal privileges. Should I grant theſe 


demands, ſaid the king in his reply, I may 
% be waited on bare headed; I may have my. 


hand kiſſed; the title of majeſty continued 


„to me; and the King's authority, N 
. „ by 
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4c by both houſes of parliament, may be ſtill 
& the ſtile of your commands: I may have 
„ ſwords and maces carried before me, and 
«© pleaſe myſelf with the ſight of a crown and 
ve en but even theſe twigs would not long 
& flouriſh, when the ſtock upon which they 
* grew was dead; but as to true and real 
« power, I ſhould remain but the outſide, but 
* the picture, but the ſign of a king.” 

Mean while the queen, by diſpoſing of the 
- crown jewels in Holland, had been enabled to 
purchaſe a conſiderable quantity of arms and 
ammunition ; and a ſmall veſſel laden with 
part of theſe, after eſcaping many dangers, ar - 
rived ſafely to the king, who now prevail 
with the nobility of York to ſign a paper, in 
which they engaged to defend his perſon, crown, 
and dignity, and to iſſue out commiſſions of ar- 
ray; at the ſame time declaring, that his in- 
tentions were not to make war againſt the par- 
liament, but againſt a few malignant ſpirits - 
whom he was determined to bring to juſtice. 
The commiſſion of array was an antiquated 
K N founded on a ſtatute of Henry 

V. which had been repealed, 'and therefore 
gave great diſguſt. 

The 2 having received advice from 
Holland, that veſſels had ſailed from thence 
laden with arms, with prince Rupert, prince 
Maurice, and other officers on board, who in- 
| tended to ſerve in the royal army; that ſome 
of the troops raiſed by the commiſſioners of ar- 
ray, had begun hoſtilities on the officers of the 
militia, and had attempted to ſeize on a ma- 

gazing 
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gaꝛxine of arms in Leiceſterſhire, guarded by the 


earl of Stamford; that that nobleman and his 
followers were declared traitors ; that troops 
were ſent into Lincolnſhire, and horſes ſeized 
by force; that a garriſon was put into New- 


caſtle; that fortifications were erected on the 


river Tyne, to interrupt the conveyance of 


coal; that ſeveral commiſſions had been deli- 
vered out, to raiſe volunteers for the king's 
| ſervice, and that a threatening declaration was 


made againſt the proceedings of both | houſes ; 
they reſolved to put themſelves in a poſture of 
defence, and paſſed a vote for raiſing an army, 
of which the earl of Eſſex ſhould be general, 

and the earl of Bedford commander of the 
horſe. At the ſame time, a vote was, paſſed 

for petitioning the king to come to an agree- 

ment with his parliament, in order to prevent a 

civil war. Their propoſals, however, were re- 

jected. | 

Charles now immediately proceeded to at- 

tempt the reduction of Hull: but the earl of 
Lindeſey, after making a few impotent at- 

tacks with a ſmall body of raw undiſciplined 


troops, amounting to two thouſand five hun- 


dred horſe and foot, was obliged to draw off 
his forces. The king was, however, compen- 


ſated for this repulſe, by the conduct of Gor- 


ing, governor of Portſmouth, the beſt fortified 
town in the kingdom, and of great import- 


ance, from its ſituation : for Goring, notwith- 
ſtanding his having profeſſed the moſt ſtrict at- 


tachment to the parliament in this important 
criſis, declared for the king. The acceſſion of 
| | ſuch 


=. 


ſuch an important ſea-port town elated Charles 


to ſuch a degree, that he immediately publiſh- 


ed a declaration, in which he recapitulated all 


thoſe actions, which he termed inſolent and 


rebellious in the two houſes; and at the ſame 
time publiſhed a proclamation, requiring all 
men, who could bear arms, to repair to his 
ſtandard, which was to be erected at Notting- 
ham, on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt following, 


The nation had, at this time, the higheſt ve- 


neration for parliaments. The cuſtom of re- 


viling thoſe aſſembles for corruption was un- 


known ; and the houſe of commons was con- 
ſidered in no other light than as the repreſen. 
tatives of the nation, whoſe intereſt was the 
ſame with that of the, public ; who were the 
eternal guardians of law and liberty, and whom 
no motive but the neceſſary defence of the peo- 
ple could ever engage in an oppoſition to the 
crown *, Hence the torrent of general affec- 
tion ran to the parliament, who, actuated by a 
generous love of freedom, and incited by the 
fear of again falling into that ſlavery, from 
which they had gloriouſly redeemed themſelves 


and their country, were now excited by every 


conſideration of public and private intereſt, to 
defend themſelves againſt a prince, who, for 
the ſpace of twelve years, had levelled the 


boundaries of law, and thrown down the bul- 


warks of civil and religious freedom : that ſuch 


a prince, in his adverſe ſtate, ſhould find a 
Party to eſpouſe his broken fortunes ; that he 


Hume. 


6 | ſhould 
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ſhould be able to perſuade men to lift their im- 
ious hands againſt the authors of liberty, and 
rench their country in blood, to ſupport a 


wer he had abuſed, are circumſtances which 


exhibit a melancholy proof of the extreme 


weakneſs and depravity of the human mind“. 


Though the injuries the Engliſh had ſuffered 
under the family of the Stuarts, had, in ap- 
pearance, rouſed an univerſal ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion; yet, when the indefeaſible power of the 
8 was oppoſed to the claims of monarchy, 
the 


ing found, among the men of fortune and 


family, a numerous party, who, priding them- 
ſelves on their deſcent from opulent anceſtors, 
fancied they had a right to tyrannize over their 
fellow citizens, and growing ſick of the new 
broached doctrines, which aſſerted, that all 
men had an equal right to liberty, deſerted the 
cauſe, which envy and — had engaged 
them to abet, and ranged themſelves on the 
fide of the crown. 'Thus the greater weight of 
landed intereſt fell on the fide of the king, 
who had alſo all the Catholics, and thoſe who 
were ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the hierarchy. 
Theſe advantages were more than balanced 
by the popularity of the parliament ; and by the 
love of liberty, which was diffuſed among the 
active, the induftrious, and the commercial 
part of the nation. The king had a particular 
diſadvantage ariſing from the duplicity of his 
conduct: he had frequently violated his en- 
'gagements with his people; and now, not- 
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withſtanding all his aſſertions to the contrary, 
they, in general, believed, that he had an a- 
verſion to the free government of the country ; 
that he had conſented to all the laws in favour 
of liberty with reluctance; that neither his 
oaths nor promiſes could be depended on, and 
that he only waited till he had ſufficient power, 
and a proper opportunity, to reſume all his 
former arbitrary meaſures. | | 
The royal ſtandard was erected at Notting- 
ham on the day appointed ; but to the ſurprize 
and mortification of the king, the people did 
not at firſt reſort to it, in obedience to his pro- 
clamation. His artillery, though far from nu- 
merous, had been left at York, for want of 
horſes to tranſport it ; and beſides the trained- 
bands of the county, raiſed by Sir John Dig- 
by, the ſheriff, he had not got together above 
three hundred infantry, His cavalry, which 
did not exceed eight hundred, and were very 
ill provided with arms, was commanded by 
rince Rupert, and lay at Leiceſter ;: and his 
— was ſo much inferior to what the parlia- 
ment had now in the field, that Sir Jacob Aſh- 
ley, ſerjeant major- general of his army, told 
Aim, that he could not give him any aſſurance, 
that he might not be — out of his bed, if 
dhe rebels ſhould attempt it. While the king 
and his friends were ruminating on the danger 
of their ſituation, they received the mortifying 
news, that Portſmouth be ing beſieged both by 
ſea and land by the parliament's forces, would 
be reduced in a few days. | 
Tbe king, in his way to Nottingham, h 
Vor. X. H propoſed 
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ly owing to his Chriſtian and pions care, to 


men, arms, and money, being ſufficient to ſe- 


this propoſal, diſpatched a meffage 
#47 
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propoſed to enter Coventry; but the citizens 
ibut their gates, fired at his men, and obliged 
him to retire. The anxiety of mind occafioned 
by theſe alarming circumſtances, was heighten- 
ed by ſuperſtitious apprehenſions, ariſing from 
his ſtandard's being accidentally blown down 
by a high wind. This induced the nobility to 
preſs the king to ſend an immediate meſſage to 
the parliament with overtures of peace; but 
this he abiolutely refuſed, and haſtily broke up 
the council. However, the earl of Southamp- 
ton, the next day, urging the ſame advice, it 
was liſtened to with more coolneſs and delibe- 
ration; and, by the unanimous deſire of the 
counſellors, he was prevailed with to embrace 
Southampton's advice; and that nobleman, 
with Sir John Colepeper, and Sir William 
-Uvedale, were diſpatched to London, with of- 
fers of a treaty to the following purport : that 
the king had, with unſpeakable grief of heart, 
beheld the diſtractions of the kingdom; and 
to prevent the miſeries ready to overwhelm the 
nation, by a civil war, propoſed to the parlia- 
ment, to appoint perſons to treat with a like 
number authorized by him ; and he concluded 
with aſſuring them, that this motion was ſole- 


prevent the effuſion of blood; his proviſion of 


cure him from violence, till it pleaſed: God to 
open the eyes of his people. F A8 
The parliament waſted no time in unneceſſary 
diſputes ; but two days after they had receiveld - 
o the king, 
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in which they told him, that till he ſhould recal- 
his proclamations, by which the earl of Eſſex 

and both houſes of parliament, with thoſe who 
obeyed their commands, were declared traitors, 

and till his ſtandard was taken down, they 
could not, conſiſtently with the public truſt: 
repoſed in them, or the good and iafety of the 
kingdom, give any anſwer to his propoſal. 
This ſudden determination ſo alarmed the roy- 
aliſts, that they adviſed the king to lay aſide all 
thoughts of conqueſt; to haſte to London, and 
appear in parliament before they had any item 
of his intention. This ſeaſonable propoſal was 
rejected with diſdain: but the parliament hav- 
ing ſent their principal officers to their army, 
| which lay at Northampton, with orders to pre- 
| pare for their march, it was thought neceſſary 
to amuſe them by another meſſage, in which 


the king promiſed to recal his -proclamations, 
provided they would recal theirs, in which his 


adherents were declared traitors, - The parlia- 
ment perceiving the king's aim, immediately 
diſpatched the meſſenger with an anſwer, in 
which they charged the king with duplicity of 


conduct, in ſending hoſtile inſtructions to his 


9 | commiſſioners. of array, ſince his pacific pro- 
feſſions; and entreated him to diſband his 


3 forces, and return to his parliament, where, 
they ſaid, he would find ſuch expreſſions of 


their fidelity and duty, as ſhould aſſure him, 
that his ſafety, honour, and greatneſs, could 
only be found in the affections of his people, 
and in their ſincere counſels. . 
From this period the king's levies, and other 
NE 22 IL 2 vearl:ke 
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warlike preparations, were carried on with 
great expedition, When the earl of Eſſex |, 
joined the army, it amounted to fifteen thou - 
ſand men; and the king found it neceſſary to 
decamp from Nottingham, and retire into the 
weſt, It would have been extremely eafy, | 
while he lay at Nottingham, or in his retreat 
from thence, for the parliament's forces to have 
diſperſed the ſmall handful of his followers, 
and either to have taken him priſoner, or 
obliged him to quit the kingdom: but this op- 
portunity was miſſed, by the too cautious diſ- 
Poſition of the earl of Eſſex, who had not yet 
received his inſtructions. A fatal neglect, oc- 
caſioned by the ſanguine hopes of the wars 
mentary leaders, who, depending on-the king's 
unpopular character, and . judging the ſenti- 
ments of the fickle vulgar by the liberal warmth 
of their own feelings, conſidered it as impoſ- 
. ible for him to raiſe a force ſufficient to en- 
counter their army; they thought that the no- 
bility and gentry would ſoon be weary of main- * 
taining the troops already on foot: and that 
they ſhould thus accompliſh their deſigns, 
without ſpilling the blood of their countrymen. |? 
Charles was permitted to retreat to Shrewſ-" 7 
bury, without moleſtation, On his arrival at 
Wellington, he cauſed his military orders tobe 


read at the head of each regiment ; after which 
he addreſſed the troops in the following man- 
ner: he could not ſuſpect their reſolution : 
their conſcience, their loyalty had brought 
them together to fight for their religion, their 
king, and the laws of the land: they ſhould 
. = meet 
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to which he ha 
and ftreights into which he was driven, produced 
any violation of theſe, he hoped it would be im- 
= puted by God and man, to the authors of the war, 
and not to him, who had fo earneſtly laboured 
for the preſervation and peace of the kingdom. 
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meet with no enemies but traitors, moſt of them 
Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and Deiſts, who de- 


| fired to deſtroy both church and ſtate : that they 


might ſee what uſe he intended to make of 
their valour, if it pleaſed God to bleſs it with 
ſucceſs, he promiſed, in the preſence of Al- 


l | mighty God, to defend the true Proteſtant reli- 


gion eſtabliſhed in the church of England ; to 
govern by the known laws of the land; to 
maintain the juſt privileges and freedom of par- 
liament; and particularly to obſerve thoſe laws 

4 aſſented: but if the greatneceſſity 


The multitude ſwallowed the bait, nor could 


the well known inſincerity of the king's tem- 
per, prevent people of all ranks from being 
caught by his flattering ſpeeches in all the 
counties through which he had paſſed. The 
inhabitants of Derby, Stafford, and Shrop- 
hire, anſwered his promiſes with paſſionate 
X expreſſions of affection to his perſon, and ad- 
2X herence to his fortune. In Shrewſbury he met 
with as favonrable a reception, and was now 
no longer in want of money; the gentry not 
only ſupplied him with their purſes, but their 
plate; and undertook, at their own expence, 
io make levies of horſe and foot; at the ſame 
time the two univerſities ſent in their hoarded 


treaſures, Hence, within twenty days after his 
arrival at Shrewſbury, he found himſelf in a 
3 condition 
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condition to meet the parliament's forces, his 
army amounting to two thoufand horſe and fix 
thouſand foot, was furniſhed with arms from 
the Nottingham militia, and the armories of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of his party; and 
was attended by a good train of artillery, with 
carriage-horſes and waggons, e by the 
parliament ſor the ſervice of Ireland: theſe laſt 
the king had ſeized at Cheſter, where they were 

going to be embarked. | 
The inſtructions Eſſex had received from the 
parliament were, that he ſhould preſent a peti- 
tion to the king'to return to parliament ;z which, 
it he complied with, all the forces, except thoſe 
neceſſary to ſecure his return, were to be dis- 
banded : that he ſhould reſcue him and the 
royal family from the malignant faction: that 
he ſhould offer pardon to ſuch as would return 
to their duty in ten days, with an exception of 
twelve of the principal perſons of the king's 
adherents. Eſſex no ſooner received theſe in- 
ſtructions than he ſent to Shrewſbury to know 
when the king would receive the petition: but 
the ſpirits of the court were now fo elevated, 

that the petition was refuſed to be accepted. 

Two days after the king left Shrewſbury, 
Eſſex left Worceſter, and the armies were with- 
in ſix miles of each other, before either of the 
generals was acquainted with the approach of 
his enemy. At Edgecot, a village in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, the king was informed, by 
prince Rupert, at twelve o' clock at night, of 
the near neighbourhood of the pariiametit's 
army; and he reiolving on the attack, his army 
Was 
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in which were the perſons of the king and his 
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was drawn together on Edgehill, within two 
miles of the enemy. Eſſex was as little ac- 
quainced with the numbers as the motions of 
the royaliſts ; two of his beſt regiments of foot, 
and one of his horſe, were a day's march be- 
hind, with the ammunition. He however 
drew up his men to as much advantage as poſ- 
fible. His right wing, compoſed of two bo- 
dies of horſe, and a body of foot, were drawn 
up near Keinton ; his left wing, compoſed of 
a thouſand horſe, and a ſtrong body of foot, 
was commanded by Ramſay, a Scotchman ; 
and the center, by Sir William Balfour, under 
the earl of Bedford, general of the horſe ; 
Eſſex himſelf, reſolving to charge in perſon , 


at the head of a regiment of foot. The center 
of the king's army was commanded by Sir John 


Byron, the right wing by prince Rupert, and 
the left by colonel Wilmot ; while Lindeſey 
placed himſelf in a ſituation fimilar to that 
which the earl of Eſſex had choſen. 

No ſooner did the king's army approach, than 
Sir Faithful Forteſcue, an Iriſhman, who had 
the command of a trocp of cavalry, in the 
parliament's army, ordered his men to diſcharge 
their piſtols on the ground, and put himſelf 
under the command of prince Rupert. This 
treachery ſo intimidatea the left wing, where 


he was poſted, that they fled on the firſt attack. 


The right wing of the parliament's army, was 


| 0 alſo put to flight, by Wilmot and Sir Arthur 


Aſton, who carried on the purſuit with ſuch 
raſh precipitation, that they expoſed the center, 


wa 
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two ſons, to imminent danger. Sir William 
Balfour, perceiving the advantage, attacked 
the king's infantry, now quite unfurniſhed 
with horſe, and made great havock among 
them, Lindeſey, the general, was mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner. His ſon endea. 
vouring his reſcue, fell into the enemy's hands. 
Sir Edmund Verney, the king's ſtandard bear- 
er, was killed. Prince Rupert, on his return 
from pillaging the baggage of the enemy, found, 
inſtead of a complete victory, all the ſymptoms 
of a defeat. The two armies faced each other 
for ſome time; but both parties being equally 
unwilling to repeat the bloody ſcene, retreated 
from farther engagement, but ſpent the night 


- near the field of battle. 


IT be returning light diſcovered to both par- 
ties the ſight of each other ; but though the par- 
liament army was joined by a body of between 
three and four thouſand foot, commanded by 
Colonel Hampden, and though it was propoſed, 
in a council of war, to renew the battle, Eſſex 
drew off his men, and retired to Warwick, 
leaving Banbury, which being attacked by the 
royaliits, ſurrendered on the firſt aſſault, though 
garriſoned with a regiment of eight hundred 
foot and a troop of horſe, Such was the event 
of the firſt battle fought on the twenty-third of 
October, 1642, in which five thouſand men 
are ſaid to have been found dead on the field; 
and the loſs of the two armies appears to have 
been nearly equal. ? | 
Both parties pretended to a complete victo- 
ry; but the city of London was alarinci with, 
| the 
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the news of a total defeat from a party of Eſ- 
fex's horſe, who flying on the firſt onſet, had 
not recovered their panic ſo far as to return to 
the field of battle. 'The king, after he had re- 
cruited and refreſhed his horſe, continued his 
march, and took poſſeſſion of Oxford, the only 


town in his dominions which was then at his 


devotion, From thence he proceeded to Read- 
ing, the governor and garriſon of which fled 


'to London, on the approach of a party of horſe. 


The proſpect of affairs now began to dark- 
en. Eſſex, after miſſing ſeveral opportunities, 
might eaſily have taken the king priſoner, even 
at the battle of Edgehill; but he was now. 

wn formidable, and the parliament, after 

lying with their advantages, found them- 


| ſelves engaged in a bloody war, the uncertain 


event of which, rendered the very exiſtence of 


liberty precarious. The public conſternation 


was encreaſed by the king's approach to Coln- 
brook, while Eſſex was yet at a diſtance. In 


= theſe alarming circumſtances, the parliament 


voted an addreſs for a treaty ; and this was ſoon 
after preſented by Northumberland and Pem- 
broke, with three commoners. In this ad- 
dreſs, they beſought his majeſty to appoint a 


XX eonvenient place for his refidence, till com- 
7 mittees could attend him with propoſals. The 
king named Windſor, and defired, that their 
7% garriſon might be removed, and his own troops 
admitted into that caſtle, _ 


Mean while the king, expecting that every : 
thing would yield before him, inſtead of wait- 
ing for the treaty, marched forward, in order 


to 
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to ſeize the parhament's train of artillery af! 
Hammerſmith, and then to ſurprize London. 
Two regiments of foot, and a ſmall party of 


horſe, lying at Brentford, oppoſed his paſſage 
with ſuch intrepidity, that they were all cut 


off, except thoſe who were taken priſoners. - A 
few days before this engagement, the earl of 
Eſſex had arrived at London with his army, 
which, on the news of the attack at Brentford, 
was drawn out on Turnham- green, and joined 
by a numerous band of militia, and the Lon» 
don apprentices. Eſſex was now at the head 
of twenty-four thouſand men, completely arms: 
ed, beſides detachments to the amount of eight 
thouſand, with a fine train of artillery, In a 
council of war, it was propoſed by the ſtand- 


ing committee appointed by parliament to at- 


tend the general, that a detachment of troops,: 
then lying at Kingſton ſhould advance to 
Hounſlow ; that two regiments of cavalry, and 
four of infantry, ſhould defile towards Acton ; 
and that on a ſignal given, the royaliſts ſhould: 
be attacked in front, rear, and flank; and by; 
one deciſive ſtroke, put an end to the war: 
but the earls: of Eſſex, Northumberland, and 
Holland, from ſeifiſi views, oppoling this ad- 
vice, this promiſing army, after having for; 
ſome time faced- the enemy's horſe, while their 
main body xetreated to Kingſton, wheeled a- 
bout, and returned to London; and Charles, 
after having fortiſiec and garriſoned Reading, 
retired to Oxford. $429 Fo 
While the winter ſeaſon kept the armies on: 
both ſides in a ſtate of iuadtion, the king and, 
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. parliament were employed in ſeeming advances 
towards peace, and in real preparations for war. 
Charles, by means of contributions levied by 
the horſe, maintained his cavalry ; and the 
loans and voluntary preſents ſent him from all 
parts of the kingdom by his adherents, ſup- 
ported his infantry. The parliament was un- 
willingly obliged to have recourſe to the unpo- 
pular expedient of heavy aſſeſſments upon towns 
and counties: beſides an impoſition levied in 
London, amounting to the twenty - ſifſth part of 
every one's ſubſtance, they eſtabliſhed a week - 
ly aſſeſſment on that city of ten thouſand 
pounds, and another of twenty-three thouſand 
five hundred and eighteen pounds on the reſt 
of the kingdom. They were, however, de- 
firous of a peace on any terms that could give 
| a rational ſecurity, for the preſervation of the 
E. conſtitution, as improved and explained by the 


acts lately paſſed; and dreading an addition to 


the king's ſtrength, by the arrival of the queen, 
who was daily expected with a large ſum of 
money, arms, and ammunition, the two houſes 
defired a treaty of peace, and was joined in 


11 their petition by the lord- mayor, aldermen, and 


common. council of London, inviting the king 


io come back to the parliament; and put him- 
ſelf on the affections of the parliament and ei- 
ty. The king inſiſted, that the lord- mayor, 


Fand other leaders whom he had particularly 


marked as traitors in his proclamation, : ſhould 
be delivered up; and declared, that whoſoever 
mould thenceforward contribute, by the pay- 


ment of any tax, on what pretence of autho- 
RE rity 
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rity ſoever, to the maintenance of the army un- 
der the command of the earl of Eſſex, muſt 
expect the ſevereſt puniſhment the law could | 
inflict. This anſwer, ſo entirely in the ſtile of 
a conqueror, Charles ordered the committee of 
aldermen, who preſented him the petition, to 
read publickly at a common hall before all the 
ople. The lord-mayor, by the - conſent of 
th houſes, readily obeyed, and the king's 
anſwer was read in a full aſſembly of the citi- 
zens ; after which Mr. Pym made a long ſpeech, 
in which he acknowledged the generous con- 
duct of the city, and their fteady adherence 8 
to the principles of liberty; and then made 
ſome ſpirited animadverſions, which were re. 
' ceived with general applauſe, and were followed 
by the citizens declaring, that they would live 
and die with the two houſes of parliament. 
The king, enraged at this diſappointment, *# 
ſent an angry declaration to the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, requiring the maſter and wardens of the 
ſeveral companies to ſummon their members, 
and to read the above anſwer in their ſeveral 
halls ; directing the ſheriffs to commit the lord 
mayor and three of the aldermen to ſafe cuſto- 
dy. Buttheparliament fearing the activity and 
ſtrength of the king's party, forbad theſe aſ- 
ſemblies to meet at the halls of their ſeveral 
companies. The two houſes, however, wrote 
to the king for a ſafe conduct, for the commil- 
ſioners appointed to carry him "propoſals of 
peace. 'Fhis was at laſt granted. In the pro- 
poſals now offered, the parliament abated of 
their former demands, inſiſting upon * 7 
| | which 
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which was not neceſſary in the preſent ſituation. 

of affairs, to preſerve the conſtitution, except 
the abolition of epiſcopacy, and that eccleſi- 
aſtical controverſies ſhould be determined. by 


their aſſembly of divines: but the king ſtre- 


nuouſly inſiſting on the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
crown in all its powers and prerogatives, the 
parliament finding that there was no probabili- 
ty of their coming to any agreement, ſuddenly 
recalled their commiſſioners. | 
A military enterprize was now immediately 
undertaken. The earl of Eſſex, on the fif- 
teenth of April 1643, ſat down before Read- 
ing, the neareſt town to London, that was gar- 
riſoned by the king, with an army of 18, ooo 
men, and carried on the attack by regular ap- 
2 Sir Arthur Afton, the governor, 
being wounded, colonel Fielding ſucceeded to 
the command. The king approached, in or- 


der to oblige Eſſex to raiſe the ſiege; but his 
army was 


o ftrongly entrenched, as to render 
that deſign impracticable. Fielding ſoon after 


ſurrendered the town, on condition of bring 


ing off the garriſon with the honours of war, 


and delivering up the deſerters. This laſt ar- 
ticle was eſteemed fo prejudicial to the king's 
intereſt, that Fielding was tried by a council 
of war, and condemned to loſe his life; but 
the king afterwards remitted his ſentence. 
Sir William Waller began, in 1643, to diſ- 


tinguiſh himſelf as a general of the parlia- 


5 ment's forces. After taking Wincheſter and 


Chicheſter, he advanced towards Glouceſ- 


ter, which was blockaded by lord Herbert, 
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wich a conſiderable body of forces, which he 


Bad- raifed' for "thi king in Wü, Waller | 
attacked them on one ſide, and the city mak- 
ing a ſally at the ſame time, Herbert was de- 


feated; ſive hundred killed on the ſpot; a 


thouſand taken priſoners, and Herbert himſelf 
with difficulty eſcaped to Oxford. Waller then 
took Hereford, though it was defended by a 
conſiderable garriſon.” He afterwards took 
Tewkſbury : but without placing any garriſons 
in theſe towns, he retired to Glouceſter, and 
ſoon after joined the army under Eſſex. 

In the north, the earl of Newcaſtle com- 
manded for the king, and the lord Fairfax for 
the parliament. The former aſſociated in a 
league for the king, the counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Durham; and ſome time after, engaged other 
counties in the ſame aſſociation. Obſerving # 


that Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham, and the gar- f | 
riſon of Hull, was making a progreſs in the 


ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire, he advanced with : 


four thouſand men, and took - poſſeſſion of 


York : he afterwards attacked the parliament's | 
forces at Tadcaſter, and diſlodged them; and 
obtained ſome other advantages. =} 

In the mean time, the queen landed at Bur- 
lington Bay, with a conſiderable quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and ſome money; after 
having with difficulty eſcaped the vigilance of 


vice-admiral Batten, who followed her into the 


bay, and firing at the ſmall veſſels which were 
landing the ammunition, ſome of the ball __— Y 
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ed the houſe where ſhe lodged, and obliged her 
to remove to a more ſecure habitation, *r 

After the queen's arrival, the king's affairs 
in the north grew every day more proſperous : 
numbers of the Catholics enliſted themſelves 
under the banners of their patroneſs ; and when 
united to the forces collected under the earl of 
Newcaſtle, made ſo formidable a body, that 
lord Fairfax was obliged to keep on the defen- 
ſive in Pomfret and Halifax. A detachment 
of the earl of Newcaſtle's fortes, under the 
command of Mr. Cavendiſh, took Grantham, 
with three hundred priſoners and ſome ammu- 
*F nition ; and Sir Hugh Cholmondeley delivered 
up Scarborough caſtle to the queen. In the 
weſt, the marquis of Hertford, by a ſuperior 
force under the earl of Bedford, was driven out 
of Devonſhire into Wales; and Sir Ralph 

Hopton, with a ſmall troop under his com- 
mand, retired into Cornwall; where the peo- 
ple being inclined to the king's ſervice, the 
militia were raiſed, Launceſton taken, and all 
Cornwall reduced to the king's obedience. But 
as the Corniſh militia could not legally be ob- 
liged to leave their own county, and to march 
againſt Devonſhire, the Corniſh royaliſts re- 
ſſeolved to raiſe a force for this purpoſe; and Sir 
Bevil Granville, Sir Ralph — Sir Ni- 
cholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevannion, 
raiſed an army for the king at their own ex- 
pence. The parliament being alarmed, gave 
a commiſſion to Ruthven, a Scotchman, go- 
vernor of Plymouth, to march with all the 
forces of Dorſet, as and Devon, in 2 
N 2 er 
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der to make an entire conqueſt of Cornwall; 
and the earl of Stamford followed at ſome diſ- 
tance with a conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven 
having thrown bridges over the Tamar, en- 
tered Cornwall, and haſted to an action, leſt 
Stamford, by joining him, ſhould obtain the 
honour of the victory. The royaliſts were alſo 
eager to give him battle, before Ruthven ob- 
tained ſo conſiderable a reinforeement. The 
battle was fought on Bradoc Down ; and the 
forces of the parliament, though ſuperior in 
number, were totally defeated. Ruthven, with 


a few broken troops, fled to Saltaſh ; and that 


town being ſoon after taken, he eſcaped with 
ſome difficulty to Plymouth. Stamford retired, 
and diſtributed his forces into Plymouth and 
Exeter, 5 | 

As the Corniſh royaliſts were in extreme 
want of money and ammunition, they were 
obliged to enter into a neutrality with the par- 
liamentary-party in Devonſhire, which was to 
lait all the winter. In the ſpring, Stamford 
having aſſembled a ſtrong body of near yooo 
men, well ſupplied with money, proviſions, 
and ammunition, advanced upon the royaliſts, 
who were in great neceſſity, and not half his 
number. They, however, reſolved to make 
one vigorous" effort, in order to overcome the 
diſadvantages under which they laboured. Stam- 
ford being encamped on the top of a hill near 
Stratton, they attacked him on the ſixteenth of 
May, at five in the morning, in four diviſions. 
The king's forces, preſſed with vigour up the 
hill four ways; while their enemies defended 
tas - + themſelves 
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themſelves with equal reſolution; The fight 
continued with doubtful ſucceſs ; till the chief 
of the Corniſh officers were informed, that they 
had not four barrels of powder left. This they 
concealed from the ſoldiers, and agreed to ad- 
vance without firing, till they had reached the 
top of the hill. The courage of the officers 
was ſo well ſeconded by. the ſoldiers, that the 
royaliſts began, on all ſides, to gain ground. 
Major-general Chidley, who commanded the 
parliamentary army, while Stamford kept at 
a diſtance, ſeeing his men recoil, advanced 
with a good ſtand of pikes, and piercing into 

the thickeſt of the enemy, was at laſt over- 
powered with numbers, and taken priſoner. 

Upon this diſaſter his army gave ground ; and 
the four parties of the royaliſts approaching 

each other, as they aſcended, met together up- 

on the plain at the top, where they obtained a a 

complete victory, which they ſignalized with 

loud ſhouts and mutual congratulations. -. 

| The attention both of the king and parlia- 
ment was, after this ſucceſs, tuned towards 
the weſt, as to an important ſcene of action. 

Charles ſent prince Maurice, and the marquis 

of Hertford, with a reinforcement of cavalry, 

who, joining the Corniſh army, ſoon over- run 

Devonſhire, and began to reduce Somerſetſhire 

to obedience. The parliament, on the other 
hand, ſent Sir William Waller with an army, 
to check the propreſs of the royaliſts. After 
ſome ſkirmiſhes, the two armies met at Landſ- 
down, near Bath; and on the fif.h of july 
1643, fought a pitched batte, with great los 
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on both ſides, though it was not deciſive. 

Granville was, however, ſlain, - and Hopton 
dangerouſly wounded, by the blowing up of 


ſome powder. The royaliſis now marched eaſt- 
wards, in order to join their forces to the king's 
at Oxford; but Waller hung on their rear, and 
gauled them in their march, till they reached 
the Devizes. | Being reinforced by additional 
troops, which flocked to him from all quarters, 
he greatly exceeded the royaliſts in number; 
when the latter being afraid of hazarding an 
action, it was reſolved, that prince Maurice 
and Hertford ſhould proceed with the cavalry ; 
and having procured a reinforcement from the 
king, ſhould haſten back to the relief of their 
friends. Waller was ſo confident of his tak ing 
this body of infantry, now abandoned by the 
horſe, that he wrote to the parliament, that his 
work was done, and that he would ſoon inform 
them of the number and quality of the priſon - 
ers. But Charles having before heard of the 
at difficulties to which his weſtern army was 
reduced, had already ſent the lord Wilmot with 
a conſiderable body of cavalry. Waller drew 
up on Roundway-down, about two miles from 
the.Devizes.; and. advancing, on the thirteenth 
of July, with his cavalty to fight Wilmot, be- 
fore he joined the Corniſh infantry, was re- 
ceived by the royaliſts with equal valour; and 
after a ſharp engagement, was totally routed; 
and being put to flight, eſcaped with a few 
horſe to Briſtol. Wilmot now ſeized the ene- 


my's cannon ; and having joined the Corniſh. 
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troops, attacked Waller's infantry, drove them 
off the field, and diſperſed the whole army. 
The parliament were ſtruck with diſmay at 
this important defeat; and the principal army, 
_ commanded by Eſſex, was greatly alarmed. 
Waller exclaimed loudly againſt that general, 
for ſuffering Wilmot to paſs him, and to pro- 
ceed without interruption, to the ſuccour of the 
diſtreſſed infantry at the Devizes. | 
Soon after colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who 
ſerved in the parliament's army, not thinking 
his preferment equal to his merit, came to Ox- 
ford, and propoſed to the kings: to conduct the 
royaliſts where they might make great havock 
on his comrades, Who were "unprepared to re- 
ceive them. Prince Rupert took him at his 
word ; and falling ſuddenly upon the diſperſed 
bodies of Efſex's army, routed two regiments 
of cavalry, and one of infantry ; and carried 
his ravages within two miles of the general's 
quarters. On the alarm given, by the trea- 
chery of this baſe Scot, the ſoldiers, with ca- 
ger and indignant haſte, mounted on horſe- 
back to purſue the victors, recover the priſon- 
ers, and revenge the inſult. Among the moſt 
forward of thoſe was the gallant Hampden, 
who, though an officer of the mfantry, joined 
the horſe às a private volunteer, and overtaking * 
Rupert on Chalgrove-hill,, entered into the 
thickeſt of the battle. Eſſex had given orders 
to entertain the prince with ſkirmiſhes till he 
ſhould come up; but his officers ſeeing the ene- 
my loaded with ſpoil, precipitately advanced 
with the- moſt forward of their men, and ou 
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almoſt all cut off or taken priſoners, while the 


| reſt of the party eſcaped by flight. The earl 


of Eſſex coming up time enough to have a dif- 
tant view of the rout, made a ſtand to receive 
his flying troops. This giving prince Rupert 
time to gain a bridge, which he muſt neceſſa- 
rily paſs in his retreat, he forced Eſſex to re · 
tire to his quarters, and then returned in tri- 
umph to Oxford, loaded with booty, and two 
hundred priſoners. What moſt pleaſed the roy - 
aliſts, was the news that Mr. Hampden was 
wounded ; for he had been ſeen to ride off the 
field before the action was finiſhed ; his head 
nanging down, and his hands leaning upon his 
horſe's neck. This brave man and generous 


_ patriot, was ſhot in the ſhoulder with a brace 


of bullets, and the bone broken. Of this 
wound he lingered fix days, and then died. 
Eſſex now leaving Thame and Ayleſbury, 
where he had hitherto lain, thought proper 
to retreat nearer to London with his broken 
and diſcouraged forces, which a few months 
before he had led into the field in a flouriſh- 
ing condition. The king ſent his army weſt- 
ward, under prince Rupert, who joining the 


Corniſh troops, laid fiege to Briſtol, the ſe- 


cond town for riches and greatneſs in the king- 
dom. Nathaniel Fiennes, the governor of that 
city, was better ſkilled in fighting the battles 
of liberty in the ſenate, than in the field, and 


commanded a garriſon of 2500 foot, and two 


regiments, one of horſe, and another of dra- 


goons, The fortifications being neither com- 


plete nor regular, prince Rupert reſolved to 
| ſtorm 
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ſtorm the city. The Corniſh, in three divi- 
ſions, attacked the weſt ſide with the utmoſt 
reſolution : but though the middle diviſion had 
already mounted the wall, the aſſailants were 
repulſed: with a conſiderable loſs both of offi 
cers and ſoldiers, The aſſault was conducted 
on the prince's fide with equal loſs, but with 
better — One party led by lord Gran- 
diſon, was beaten off, and his lordſhip mor- 
tally wounded: another, under the command 
of colonel Bellaſis, met with the like fate: 
but Waſhington, with a ſmaller party, obſerv- 
ing a place in the curtain weaker than the reſt, 
broke in, and ſoon made way for the horſe to 
follow. Nothing, however, but the ſuburbs 
was yet gained. They had till greater diffi- 
culties to encounter in entering the town, and 
the army was extremely diſcouraged : but Fi- 
ennes being taken with a ſadden panic, a par- 
| ley was founded ; and after a treaty which laſts 
ed eight hours, he delivered up the city on 
the ſhameful conditions, that all the garriſon, 
except the officers, ſhould march out without 
their arms, colours, cannon or ammunition ; 
but ſhould have a ſafe convoy to Warminſter, 
and not be moleſted in their march for three 
days, and the inhabitants be ſecured in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their property. Theſe conditions 
were, however, very ill obſerved ; the ſoldiers, 
after delivering up their arms, inſtead of a ſafe 
convoy, were ill treated; and thoſe of the in- 
habitants, who were thought diſaffected, were 
baſely plundered. Great complaints being 
made of theſe violences, the royaliſts __ 
WITTY gize 
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gized for them, by pretending, that theſe were 
a retaliation for ſome violences committed on 
their friends at the ſurrender of Reading. 
Had the king marched to London immedi- 
ately after the defeat of lord Fairfax in the 
north, Sir William Waller in the weſt, and 
the ſurrender of Briſtol ; when there was no 
army in a condition to oppoſe him; when jar- 
ring faction divided the opinions, and weak- 
ened the authority of parliament; when his 
party, fluſned with ſueceſs, might have raiſed 


in the city a powerful combination in his fa- | 


vour; he would, in all probability, have been 
crowned with an abſolute victory: but this was 
almoſt as much dreaded by ſeveral of his adher- 
ENts, as by his enemies. Ln 0627 
Charles having joined the camp at Briſtol, 
and ſent prince Maurice with a detachment in- 
to Devonſhire, deliberated how he ſhould em- 
ploy his remaining forces. His marching. di- 
rectly to London was propoſed ; but Glouceſ- 
ter lying within twenty. miles, appeared an ea - 
ker. conqueſt. It was the only garriſon which 
the parliament now poſſeſſed in thofe parts; 
and could that city be reduced, the king would 
have under his command the whole courſe of 
the Severn ;-the rich and malecontent counties 
of the weſt, might be obliged to pay high con- 
tributions, as an atonement for their Aa- 
tion; an open communication might be pre- 
ſerved between Wales and theſe new conqueſts 3 
and half of the kingdom being thus united, 
might be employed in re-eſtabliſhing the king's 
authority throughout the welt, Beſides, _ 
| | | Ys 
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ſey, the governor of Glouceſter, being a ſoldier 
of fortune, who, before he had engaged with 
the parliament, had offered his ſervice to the 
king, it was preſumed, would readily lend an 
ear to propoſa's for au accommodation. 

Charles having theref:re agreed to march 
againſt Glouceſter, proceeded thither with fix 
thouſand foot, and a far greater number of 
horſe, and ſummoned that ci y to ſurrerder 
within two hours, But before the expiration 
of that time, the enemy ſent to let him know, 
that they were determined to defend the city to 
the laſt extremi:y ; and immediately ſet on fire 
the ſuburbs of their city, in which were many 
large and handſome buildings. The king's 
indignation at this diſappointment made him 


purſue what he had undertaken. His reſolu- 


tion was confirmed by his being told, that the 
town was very ill provided with proviſions and 
ammunition ; and that its ſtrongeſt defence was 
an old ſtone wall, too crazy to reſiſt any force 


of battery; and notwithſtanding the earneſt 


ſolicitations of the queen, which he had never 
before reſiſted, he reſolved to catry on the 

The citizens of London were ſtruck: with 
conſternation at hearing of the ſiege of Glou» 
ceſter. The rapid progreſs of the royalifts 
ſeemed to threaten the parliament with imme 
diate ſubjection. The factions and diſcontents 
in the city, and throughout the neighbouring 


| counties, alſo threatened .ſome dangerous in- 


ſurrection. But thoſe parliamentary leaders, 
& who had ſo long exerted themſelves in freeing 
the nation from aibitraxy power, had not en- 


gaged 
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gaged in an enterpize that exceeded their abi- | 
Fries and courage. The two houſes had de- 
volved their power on a ſmall committee, who 
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had directed all their military operations, and 


had preſerved a ſecrecy in deliberation, and a 


promptitude in execution, which the king had 
never been able to put in practice. 

Inthe beginning of this ſummer, Edmund Wal- 
ler, eſteemed the firſt reſi ner of the Engliſh verſi- 
fcation, was a member of the houſe of commons, 
and exerted himſelf in blaming thoſe counſels, 
by which the commons were governed: but 
finding all oppoſition within doors to be fruit- 


leſs, he endeavoured to form a party without. 


Tomkins, his brother-in-law, and Chaloner, 
the intimate friend of Tomkins, united with 
him, in endeavouring to form a combination 
between the lords and citizens. While this 
was in agitation, and they were making liſts 
of ſuch as they conceived to be well affected to 
their deſigns, a ſervant of Tomkins overhear- 
ing their diſcourſe, gave intelligence to Pym; 


upon which Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner, 
were ſeized ; and being tried by a court- mar- 
tial, were all three condemned, and the two 

latter executed, on gibbets, erected before their 
- own doors, Upon this occafion, a covenant 
was formed as a teſt, which was taken by the 
lords and commons, and impoſed on the ar- 
my. The covenanters expreſſed their reſolution | 
to reform their lives, declared their abhorrence 
of the late confpiracy, and promiſed to aſſiſt both 1 


houſes againſt che forges levred by the king. 
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No ſooner was Waller impriſoned, than, 
ſenſible of his danger, all his courage deſerted 
him; he confeſſed whatever he knew, without 
ſparing his moſt intimate friends, and expreſ- 
ſed ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that his execu- 
tion was deferred, till at length he prevailed 
ſo far as to have his life ſpared, on his paying 


a a fine of ten thouſand pounds. 


By the progreſs of the king's arms, the de- 
feat of Sir William Waller, the taking. of 
Briſtol, and the ſiege of Glouceſter, a cry for 
peace was renewed ; and. crowds of women 
flocked about the houſe, and were ſo clamorous 
and importunate, that orders were given for 
diſperſing them ; and ſome of the females were 
killed in the fray, Bedford, Holland, and 
Conway had deſerted the parliament, and gone 


over io the king, Clare and Lovely had follow- 
| ed them: Northumberland had retired into 
the country, and Eſſex ſhewing extreme diſ- 


ſatisfaction, exhorted the parliament to con- 
clude a peace. The upper houſe ſent down 
more moderate terms of accommodation than 


| had hitherto been inſiſted on; and a majority 


of the commons agreed, that theſe propoſals 
ſhould be tranſmitted to the king. A petition 
was, however, framed in the city, againſt theſe 
terms of accommodation; and Pennington, 
the lord mayor, attended by a ſelect number 
of the aldermen and common-council, pre- 
ſented it to the lords. Thus all thoughts 
of a pacification being dropped, preparations 


were immediately made for the relief of Glou- 


ceſter. | 1 a hex 


. fallies gained advantages over them; he in- 


| he was not ſpeedily relieved, he ſhould be 
obliged, from the want of proviſions and am- 


dition to march againſt the king, and engaged 
the capital to ſend four regiments of its mili- 


was expected with the utmoſt anxiety. 
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In the mean while, Maſſey, governor of 
that city, had carried on the fiege with the 
greateſt conduct and courage. He retarded the 
advances of the king's army, and continual 


feſted them in their trenches ; , and, by dif- 
puting every inch of ground, damped their 
courage, which had been raiſed by their for- 
mer ſucceſs, His garriſon, however, was re- 
duced to the laſt extremity ; and he, from 
time to time, informed the parliament, that if 


munition, to open his gates to the king. 

The parliament, elerting themſelves with 
the utmoſt vigour, voted that an army ſhould 
be levied under Sir William Waller: having 
aſſociated in their cauſe the counties of Eſſex, 
Hertford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Suffolk, 
Norfolk and Lincoln, they made the earl of - 
Mancheſter general of the aſſociation ; and ap- 
pointed an army to be raifed under his com- 
mand. They alſo put Eſſex's army in a con- 


tia to the relief of Glouceſter. Mean while, 
all ſhops in the city were ordered to be ſhut, 
and the event of that important enterprize 


Eſſex, with an army of fourteen thouſand 

men, took the road of Bedford; and though 

inferior in cavalry, defended himſelf from the 

enemy's horſe, who had advanced to meet him, 

On his approaching Glouceſter, the = 7 
25 * 7 rai 
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raiſed the ſiege, and Eſſex entered that city, 
where he found the garriſon reduced to the ut - 
molt neceflity. Their whole ſtock of ammu- 
nition conſiſted of only one barrel of powder, 
and they were deſtitute of proviſions. Eſſex 
brought with him military ftores, and the 
neighbouring country furniſhed him with pro- 
viſions of every kind, which the inhabitants 
had carefully concealed from the king's army, 
and reſerved their ſtores for the cauſe they fa- 


2 voured. 


The king's army being greatly ſuperior in 
cavalry, Eſſex reſolved to return if poſſible, 
without hazarding a battle. After lying five 
days at Tewkeſbury, he ſeemed inclined to 
proceed to Worceſter ; but by a forced march 
n the night, he reached Cirenceſter, and ſur- 
prized three hundred of the king's troops, his 
magazine, and a convoy of proviſions, which 
lay in that town. He then, without delay, 
marched towards London ; but on his reaching 
Newbury, was ſurprized to find that the king 
yay by haſty marches, arrived thither before 

RP | | 
Every advantage was now on the ſide of the 
king, while the army under Eſſex, tired with 
long marches, had no other lodging than the 
field, and was obliged, at all hazards, to foree 
their way through the enemy. Eſſex, on this 
occaſion, diſplayed the ſkill of a good general, 
and performed the duty of an inferior officer, 
With a brigade of horſe and his own regiment, 
he began the battle, and though his cavalry 
were ſeveral times broken by the king's, his 
— infantry 
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infantry maintaining themſelves in firm array, 


continued a conſtant fire ; and as the horſe, ac- 
| cording to orders, retired between their ranks, 


they preſented their pikes to the enemy'scavalry, 
and ſheltered their own, while they rallied be- 
hind them. The militia of London, though 
unacquainted with action, and only formed of 
traceimen and apprentices, equalled, upon 
this occaſion, all the coolneſs and ſteadineſs of 
the moſt veteran forces, The fight, carried on 
in this manner, continued in the utmoſt ardour, 
till night put an end to the action; and after 
the loſs of a thouſand men on each fide, left the 
victory undecided. The next morning Eſſex 
proceeded on his march ; and though his rear 
was once put into ſome diſorder by the king's 
horſe, he reached London in ſafety ; but was 
guilty of an unpardonable omiſſion in leaving 
Reading to the poſſeſſion of the king, who 


followed cloſe at his heels, and who, by re- 


eſtabliſhing a garriſon in that town, ſtrejghtened 
London aad the parliament's quarters. In the 
above battle, which was fought on the twen- 
tieth of September, 1643, and laſted from fix 
in the morning till night, the king loſt, bee 
ſides the earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, 


Lucius Cary, viſcount Falkland, a man of 


great abilities, and whom all his cotempora- 
ries agree, was diſlinguiſhed by his virtue, his 


' Politeneis, and amiable manners. 


The conduct of Effex, in the relief of Glou- 
ceſter, and his returning ſafe with the army, 
was conſidered, by all parties, as the beſt piece 
of generalſhip that had been performed in this 
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war. He was received in London with the ut- 
moſt marks of reſpe& and gratitude; and the 
brave defenders of Glouceſter, were alſo ho- 
noured and rewarded, The governor received 
the thanks of both houſes, and a thouſand 
pounds; all the inferior officers received pre- 
ſents ; and the private ſoldiers a month's pay, 
over and above the arrears due to them. 'The 
advanced ſeaſon, however, now obliged the 
armies to retire into winter quarters, 

During this ſummey, the earl of Newcaſtle, 


who was now created a marquis, raiſed a con- 


ſiderable force for the king, in the north; and 
there appeared, oppolition to him, two 
men, 'who began to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their military conduct and valour : theſe were 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the ſon of lord Fairfax, 


| and Oliver Cromwell. The former obtained 


a conſiderable advantage at Wakefield, over a 
detachment of royaliſts, and took general Go- 
ring priſoner : the latter gained a victory at 
Gainſborough, -over a party commanded by 
lord Cavendiſh, who was ſlain in the action. 

But the royaliſts were compenſated for theſe: 
loſſes, by the total defeat of lord Fairfax, at 
Atherton-moor. After this victory, Newcaſtle 


laid fiege to Hull, with an army of fifteen 


thouſand men, Hotham was no longer go- 
vernor ; for he and his ſon had entered into a 
correſpondence with Newcaſtle, and had been 
revailed on to conſent to deliver Hull into his 
8 but this conſpiracy being detected, 
they were arreſted, and ſent priſoners to Lon« 
don; where, without any regard to their for- 
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mer ſervices, they both of them fell victims 
to the ſeverity of the parliament. 

Newcaſtle, after having carried on for ſome 
time the attack of Hull, ſuffered ſo much 
from a ſally of the garriſon, that he thought 
proper to raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame time, 
Mancheſter being joined by Cromwell and 
young Fairfax; obtained a conſiderable victory 
over the royaliſts at Horn- caſtle. The king's 
party, however, ſtill remained much ſuperior 
to that of the parliament, in the north of Eng- 
land. | 

The leaders of the houſe of commons now 


moved that the Scots, according to -the treaty 


ſubſiſting between the two nations, might be 
called in to the aſſiſtance of the common 
cauſe ; alledging, that a declaration from the 
Scots, of their affection and readineſs to ſerve 
the parliament, would render the latter ſo for- 
midable, as to oblige the king to conſent to rea- 
ſonable conditions ; and this advice was too 
ſalutary to be rejected. The Scots had beheld, 
with the utmoſt impatience, a ſcene of action, 
in which they could not eſteem themſelves in- 


different ſpeQtatorss They imagined, that 
| ſhouid the king be able, by force of arms, to 
prevail over the parliament of England, he 


would retract all the conceſſions they themſelves 
had extorted from him by violence ; and that 
his paſſion for prelacy and for religious cere- 
monies, would lead him to invade a church, 
which he had ever been taught to regard as 
antichriftian, They conſidered who the dif- 
ferent parties were that compoſed the factions 


thus | 
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thus engaged in arms: that the court conſiſted 
of thoſe who were zealous enemies to their re- 
ligion, and the civil liberties they at preſent 
enjoyed: that, on the other hand, the parlia- 
ment was compoſed of thoſe very men who had 
oppoſed the war with. Scotland, who had pu- 
niſhed the authors of their oppreſſions, and who 
had not only ſecured to them the redreſs of 
every grievance, but had conferred on them 
an ample reward for their brotherly aſſiſtance. 
Theſe were, in Scotland, the topics of every 
converſation, while the pulpits reſounded with 
the curſe of Meroz, Judges v. 23. Curſe ye 
Meroz, ſaid the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bit- 
terly the inhabitants thereof: becauſe they came 
not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
againſt the Mighty. 

Early in the ſpring of 1643, the Scots had 
ſent the earl of Loudon, their chancellor, with 
other commiſſioners, attended by Henderſon, 
a popular preacher, to the king at Oxford, to 
renew their offer of mediation, and to recom - 
mend to the king, the Scottiſh model of eccle- 
fiaſtical worſhip and diſcipline. This was 
touching Charles in a very tender point, as he 
always thought that both his honour, his con- 
ſcience, and his intereſt, bound him to ſupport 
prelacy and the liturgy. He therefore defired 
the commiſſioners to be ſatisfied with the con- 
ceſſions which he had made to Scotland; told 


them, that they ated out of character, when 


they pretended to direct his conduct, and re- 
commended to them, to preach humility and 
obedience to the people, that they might ard 
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be tranſported with matters they did not under- 
ſtand, but be diſpoſed to a grateful ſenſe of 
their duty and affection to him. This anſwer, 
with his forbidding the commiſſioners to repair 
to London, though they had earneſtly entreat- 
ed his permiſſion to do it, inflamed the jealou- 
ſy of the Scots, who conſidered the king's high 
ſtile in the preſent uncertain ſtate of his affairs, 
and his averſion to altering the epiſcopal go- 
vernmen: of the church of England, as certain 
indications of his retracting all his conceſſions 
to them, if he ſhould prevail by force of arms 
over the Engliſh parliament. 

According to the precedent which had paſſed 


in. England, the Scots had obtained an act for 


triennial parliaments ; and in June 1644, that 
aſſembly was to meet in Scotland ; but the 
Scots thought that this would be too late a pe- 
riod to prepare againſt the threatened ſtorm ; 
and for this reaſon, they petitioned the king 
to call a parliament before the time appointed 
by law to meet: their requeſt was refuſed, for 
the ſame reaſon for which 1t was ſolicited, 

In order to maintain the confederacy between 
the two kingdoms, the office of conſervators 
of the peace had been newly erected; and on 


the return of the commiſſioners to Edinburgh, . 


with the king's refuſal to all their demands, it 
was determined by the council, together with 
theſe conſervators, that, on the 22d of June 
1643, a convention ſhould be ſummoned to 
meet; an aſſe mbly which, though it meets with 
lets ſolemnity, has the ſame authority as a par- 
liament, in raiſing money and levying * 
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The general aſſembly of the church met at the 
ſame time with the convention, 

At that time the Engliſh parliament was re · 
duced to preat diſtreſs, by the progreſs of the 
king's arms ; and gladly ſent commiſſioners to 
Edinburgh, with, powers to treat of a nearer 
union and confederacy. The perſon chiefly 
employed in this important commiſſion was Sir 
Henry Vane, the moſt conſummate politician 


of that age; and by his perſuaſion, a new ſo- 


lemn league and covenant was framed between 
the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; which abjuring indifference and neu- 
trality, bound the ſubſcribers mutually to de- 
fend each other againſt all opponents ; to en- 


| deavour the extirpation of popery, prelacy, ſu- 


perſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs ; 
to maintain the rights and privileges of parlia- 
ment, together with the king's perſon and au- 
thority ; and to diſcover and bring to juſtice all 
incendiaries and malignants. The ſubſcribers 


to the covenant alſo vowed to preſerve the re- 
formed religion, eſtabliſned in the church of 


Scotland; but by the artifice of Vane, no de- 


dclaration more explicit was made with reſpe& 


to England and Ireland, than that theſe king- 
doms ſhould be reformed according to the word 


| of God, and the example of the pureſt churches. 


The convention ordered this covenant to be 


; unanimouſly taken, under the penalty of con- 


fication, beſides what farther puniſhment it 


& ſhould pleaſe the enſuing parliament to inflict. 


In England it met with equal ſueceſs, where it 


was unanimouſly taken by both houſes, and af- 


terward 


— 


| had brought relief to all the forts that were be- 
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terwards by the whole party. An hundred 
thouſand pounds were borrowed of the city, | 
and ſent to Edinburgh, according to an agree- |} 
- ment made with the Scots, who, after the firſt 
three months ſervice, were alſo to be allowed | 
thirty thouſand pounds per month, while they } 
were employed in the parliament's ſervice. | | 
The parliament of England having thus been | 
induced, by their diſtreſſes, to ſeek aſſiſtance 
from the Preſbyterians of Scotland, the king 
had recourſe to the Papiſts in Ireland, where 

the rebellion ſtill continued. In many ren- i 
counters, the Engliſh, under lord More, Sir | 
William St. Leger, Sir Frederick Hamilton, | 
and others, had routed the Iriſh, and returned 
in triumph to Dublin, The rebels raiſed the 
ſiege of Drogheda, after the garriſon had made 
an obſtinate defence. Ormond had obtained 
two complete victories at Kilruſh and Roſs, and 


fieged in different parts of the kingdom. Vet 
the moſt common neceſſaries of life were want- 
ed by the victorious armies ; for the Iriſh, in 
their rage againſt the Britiſh planters, had laid 
waſte the whole kingdom; and even moſt of 
the inhabitants of Dublin had come to Eng- 
land, to eſcape ſtarving there. By the intereſt | 
and authority of Ormond, the juſtices and 
council of Ireland were fallen into an entire 
dependence on the king. Parſons, Temple, 
Loftus, and Meredith, who appeared to be f 
the oppoſite party, had been removed, and 
Charles had ſupplied their places, by others 
better affected to his ſervice, In W to 

FA orders 
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orders tranſmitted from the king, a committee 
of the Engliſh houſe of commons, which had 
been ſent over to Ireland, in order to conduct 
the affairs of that kingdom, had been exclud - 
ed the council. This, with the great difficulty 
under which the parliament themſelves labour- 


V ed, rendered them unwilling to ſend ſupplies to 


an army which, though engaged in a cauſe 
much favoured by them, was commanded by 
their declared enemies. . 
Charles, in order to obtain ſupplies of men 
from that kingdom, ſent orders to Ormond and 


the juſtices, to conclude, for a year, a ceſſation 


of hoſtilities with the council of Kilkenny, 
whom the Iriſh Papiſts were governed, and 
to leave both ſides in poſſeſſion of their preſent 


31 advantages. Thus the Iriſh rebels, who, on 


all fides, had retreated before the Engliſh 


troops, obtained free liberty to enjoy, with 
impunity, the habitations and ſpoils of the ex- 


iled Proteſtants, to ſtrengthen themſelves by 


confederacies abroad, and to encreaſe their 
forces at home, while the Proteſtant inhabitants 
had full leiſure to repine at their fruitleſs vic- 


& tories. 


As, after the ceffation of hoſtilities, there 


was little occafion for the army in Ireland, the 


king ordered Ormond, who was entirely de- 


= voted to him, to ſend over conſiderable bodies 


of troops to England: but ſome of them hay, 
ing imbibed, while in Ireland, a great reſent. 


ment againſt the Catholics, ſoon after deſerted 
to the parliament. At the ſame time, many 
LIriſh Papiſts being brought over alſo, joined the 


royal 
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royal army in England, where they continned 
to commit the ſame cruelties and diſorders, to 
which they had been accuſtomed. This, ſome 
time after, induced the parliament to paſs a 
vote, that no quarter ſnould be given them in 
battle. But prince Rupert, by making ſome 
repriſals, ſoon put a ſtop to this. 

Charles, in order to prepare for the enſuing 
campaign, ſummoned io Oxford all the mem- 
bers of each houſe, who adhered to his inter- 
eſt, and thus endeavoured to take advantage of 
the name of a parliament. His houſe of peers 
was pretty full; and beſides the nobility em- 
ployed in different parts of the kingdom, con- 
tained twice as many members as voted at Weſt - 
minſter: but his houſe of commons did not 

conſiſt of above a hundred and forty,» which 
did not exceed half of the other houſe of com- 
mons. 3 
Among the other evils ariſing from theſe do- 
meſtic wars, was the introduction of exciſe. 
The parliament at Weſtminſter having voted 
an exciſe on wine, beer, and other commodi- 
ties; that at Oxford imitated the example, and 
conferred that revenue on the king. The par- 
liament at Weſtminſter paſſed an ordinance, 
commanding all the inhabitants of London, 
and the neighbourhood, to retrench a meal a 
week, and- to pay the value of it for the ſup- 
port of the public cauſe. On the other dns, 
the parliament at Oxford granted the king. a 
hundred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by 
loans, and privy-ſeals were circulated, coup- 
ter-figned by the ſpeakers of both houſes, re- 
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quiring the loan of particular ſams, from ſuch 


perſons as lived within his quarters, | 
Bye to proceed with the war. The forces 

\} from Ireland landed at Moſtyne, in 
North Wales; and being placed under the com- 
mand of lord Byron, beſieged and «took the 
caſties of Lewarden, Beeſton, Acton, and Ded- 


dington houſe ; defeated a conſiderable body 


of the parliament's troops near Middlewich, 
and laid ſiege to Nantwich, the only place in 
Cheſhire in the poſſeſſion of the parliament. 
Jo prevent their farther progreſs, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax aſſembled 3oco men in Yorkſhire ; and 
joining Sir William Brere:on, and the ſcatter- 
ed troops which had been routed at Middle- 
wich, advanced to Nantwich. Byron and his 
ſoldiers, elated with their victories, entertain - 


ed ſuch contempt for the parliamentary forces, 
that they continued the ſicge, without making 


any motion to receive the enemy, till, on the 


twenty fifth of January 1644, Fairfax ſuddenly 


attacked their camp. The river being then 
ſwelled by a thaw, divided one part of the ar- 
my from the other, and being unable to unite, 
that part attacked by Fairfax, on being beat 
from their poſt, retired into the church of Ace 
ton, and were all taken priſoners ; while the 
ether retreated with precipitation ; thus was diſ- 
perſed the forces drawn from Ireland. | 

In the mean time, the Scots having marched 


into England, ſummoned, in vain, the town 
of Newcaſtle; then paſſed the Tyne, and faced 


the marquis of Newcaſtle, who lay at Durham 


with an army of 14,000 men. That noble- 


| Vol. *. 5 L ; | man, 
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man, after having, by ſome military opera- 
tions, reduced the enemy to difficulties, for 
want, of forage and proviſions, received intel- 
ligence that colonel Bellaſis, whom he had left 
in Yorkſhire with a conſiderable body of troops, 
was entirely routed at Selby, by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who had returned with his victorious 
forces from Cheſhire. Newcaſtle, afraid of 
being incloſed between two armies, retreated ; 
and the Scots having joined Fairfax, ſat down 
before York, to which the army of the royal- 
iſts had retired. But as the Scottiſh and par- 
liamentary forces were not numerous enough 
to inveſt fo large a town, divided by a river, 
they were ſatisfied with forming a looſe block · 
ade ; and affairs there, for ſome time, remain- 
ed in ſuſpence. pat 

Sir Ralph Hopton, who was now made a 
peer, endeavoured, with an army of 6000 
men, to break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſou- 
thern aſſociation 3 but being met by Sir Willi- 
am Waller at Cherington-down, between Farn- 
ham and Wincheſter, received a conſiderable 
defeat, | 

As the king's army was greatly leſſened by 
the defeat of lord Hopton, and as the par- 
liament had nothing to fear from the roy- 
aliſts in the north, they directed their two ge- 
nerals, Eſſex and Waller, to march with their 
combined forces to Oxford; and either to fight 
the king, or if he ſhut himſelf up in that city, 
to lay fiege to it; and thus, by one enter- 
prize, put a period to the war. Charles hear- 
ing of the great preparatians made by the par- 

| | liament, 
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lament, drew his garriſon out of Reading; 
demoliſhed its fortifications ; and with the ad- 
dition of theſe troops, retired to his quarters 
at Oxford. The earl of Eſſex, after ſending a 
party to take poſſeſſion of Reading, advanced 
to Abingdon, which was immediately aban- 
doned by the king's foot; and Waller advanc- 
ing on the other fide, Oxford became incloſed 
between the two armies, The king was now 
conſidered as a priſoner ; but taking the advan- 
tage of a dark night, he paſſed between the 
two armies of the enemy; and, with his whole 
party of horſe, and a (mall body of foot, 
eſcaped to Worceſter. The parliament had di- 
reed the earl of Eſſex, that in caſe the king 
left Oxford, he ſhould follow him with his ar- 
my, and Waller march into the Welt ; but 
Eſſex, notwithſtanding theſe orders, left the 
Purſuit of the king to Waller ; and while the 
two generals were diſputing on this ſubject, 


| they ſuffered the king to get two full days 


march of them. Waller, in his purſuit of the 
enemy, took Sudley-caſtle, an houſe belong- 
Ing to the lord Chandois, with two hundred 
and fifty priſoners. Mean while Charles, af- 
ter refreſhing his ſmall army at Worceſter, 
went to Bewdley ; and amuſing Waller with 


the expectation of his marching to Shrewſbury, 


where he might eaſily join prince Rupert, re- 
turned back to Oxford, leaving Waller, who 
had marched to Shrewſbury, two days journey 
behind him. 

The king's ſituation was now ſo greatly 


chavged, that after reinforcing -his army from 
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the garriſon of Oxford, he, in his turn, went 
in purſuit of Waller. The two armies met at 
Cropedy- bridge, near Banbury ; but the Char- 
well ran between them. The next day the 
king decamped, and marched towards Daven- 
try. Waller ordered a conſiderable detachment 
to paſs the bridge, with an intention of falling 
on the rear of the royaliſts, but was repulſed; 
routed, and purſued with conſiderable loſs. 
His army, diſcouraged by this blow, melted 
away by deſertion ; and the king leaving them, 
marched weſtwards againit Eſſex, That gene- 
ral, after having obliged prince Maurice to 
raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, finding no oppoſition, 
reduced Dorcheſter, Weymouth, Taunton, and 
Barnſtaple : but the king, who had reinforced 
his army from all quarters, advancing againſt 
him with a ſuperior army, Eſſex retreated into 
Cornwall, and informing the patliament of 
his danger, deſired them to ſend an army, 
which might fall on the king's rear. General 
Middleton was ordered to execute that ſervice, 
but came too late. Eſſex's army, cooped up 
in a narrow corner at Leſtithiel, were deprived 
of all forage and proviſions, and reduced to 
the laſt extremity. They were preſſed by the 
king on one fide; by prince Maurice on an- 
other ; and by Sir Richard Granville on a 
third. Eſſex, with ſome of the principal of- 
ficers, eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth: Bal- 
four, with the horſe, paſſed the king's out- 
poſts in a thick miſt, and reached the garriſons 
of his own party; but the foot, under Skip« 
pon, were obliged to-ſurrender their arms, ar- 
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tllery, baggage, and ammunition, and were 
then diſmiſſed, | , | 

The conduct of Charles from the time when 


'he was ſurrounded by his enemies in Oxford, 


to the defeat of the earl of Eſſex, diſplayed as 
much military genius, as had been diſcovered 
during the whole courſe of the war; but while 
he was ſtruggling with ſucceſs againſt the ſu- 
perior power of his enemies, in the ſouth and 
weſt, his affairs were ruined in the north. 
The earl of Mancheſter having taken Lincoln, 
and united his army to that of the earl of Le- 
ven, who commanded the Scots, and to that of 
lord Fairfax, York was cloſely beſieged by their 
combined forces; and that city, though vigo- 
roufly defended by the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
was reduced to extremity. The parliamentary 
generals flattered themſelves, that their labours 
would ſoon be crowned with this important con- 
queſt ; but they were ſuddenly alarmed by the 
approach of prince Rupert, who, having vi- 
goroufly exerted himſelf in Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire, had aſſembled a conſiderable army; 
and joining Sir Charles Lucas, who command- 
ed Newcaſtle's cavalry, haſted with an army 
of ten thouſand men to the relief of York. 
The Scotch and parliamentary generals raiſed 
the ſiege, and drawing up their forces on 
Marſton-Moor, propoſed to give battle to the 
royaliſts. Prince Rupert having joined the 
marqu's, the latter endeavoured to perſuade 
him, that having ſo ſucceſsfully effected his 
purpoſe of relieving York, he ought to be ſa- 
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whoſe. martial diſpoſition was not ſufficiently 
tempered with prudence, pretended poſitive 
orders from the king; and without condeſcend- 

ing to conſult with Newcaſtle, immediately 
iſſued orders for battle, and on the ſeventh of 
July * drew up his army on Marſton-Moor. The 
prince's army now conſiſted of fourteen thou- 
ſand foot, and nine thouſand horſe ; its main 
body was commanded by the generals, Goring, 
Porter, and Tellier; the prince headed the 
right wing, and Sir Charles Lucas, and co- 
lonel Hurry the left. The main body of the 
parliament army, which was, at leaſt, equal 
to the prince's in number, was barony by 
the earl of Manchefter, the earl of Leven, and 
lord Fairfax ; the right wing was headed by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and the left by Oliver Crom- 
well, The charge was begun with ſuch cou- 
rage and intrepidity by the left wing of the 
parliament's army, that prince Rupert, con- 
trary to his uſual fortune, was put to flight. 
Newcaſtle's regiment alone, reſolute to conquer 
or periſh, obſtinately kept their ground. In 
the other wing, Sir 'Thomas Fairfax and colo- 
ne] Lambert, broke through the royaliſts, and, 
tranſported with the ardour of purſuit, ſoon 
reached their victorious friends, who were alſo 
engaged in the purſuit of the enemy. After 
this tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who commanded 


the royaliſts in this wing, reducing his broken | 


Forces to order, attacked the parliamentary ca- 
valry, thr:w them into confuſion, puſhed them 
upon their own infantry, and routed the re- 
mainder of that wing. ; | 


Q HA Rob $8 an 
But when ready to ſeize on their carriages and 
baggage, he perceived Cromwell returning 
from the purſuit of the other wing of the roy- 
aliſts ; and both of them were ſurprized to find 
that they muſt again renew the combat, for 
that viciory, which each of them imagined 
they had already obtained. The front of the 
battle was now changed, and each army poſe 
ſeſſed the ground which had been occupied by 
the enemy,. at the beginning of the day. 
This ſecond battle was equally furious with the 
firſt : but after both ſides had exerted the ut- 
moſt courage, the victory was obtained by the 
arliament's forces, the whole train of artil- 
= taken, and the royaliſts driven out of the 
field, after 4000 of them were ſlain, and 1500 
taken priſoners ; while the loſs on the fide 
of the parliament is ſaid to have amounted- 


only to 300 common ſoldiers. 


The loſs of this battle was the moſt conſide- 
rable blow which the king had ſuſtained during 
the whole conteſt, Rupert, the next day, ſent 
Newcaſtle word, that he was determined to 
march away with his army towards the king ; 
and the marquis returned in anſwer to this, 
that he was reſolved to retire from his com- 
mand, and leave the kingdom. Theſe inten- 
tions were executed with the ſame precipita- 


F tion as they were formed. York being thus 


abandoned, was obliged to ſurrender in a few 


days. The Scots then marching northward, 


Joined 10,000 additional! forces, under the 

command of the earl of Calendar; and ſoon 

after took Newcaſtle by ſtorm. „ 
| ED Charles, 
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Charles, notwithſtanding the ruin of his af- 
fairs in the north, flattering himſelf that his 
victory in the weſt, with the encreaſing diſſen- 
ſions among his enemies, would produce a re- 
volution in his favour, publiſhed a proclama- | 
tion, in which he declared his intention to ad- | 
vance with his army towards London; and re- 

| quired his ſubjects to prepare to join him in the 

laces thrqugh which he ſhould paſs, with the 
beſt arms they could procure: but fo trifling 
was the effect produced by this proclamation, 
that his army diminiſhing inſtead of increaſing | 
in his march, he was obliged to lay aſide all 
thoughts of a triumphant entry into the ca- 
pital. The parliament had again furniſhed 
the earl of Eſſex's foot with arms, and recruit- 
ed his army not only by the forces commanded 
by Mancheſter and Cromwell; but by the 
forces under Waller and Middleton. The 
king, who had fortified himſelf, at Newbury, 
was on the 275th of October attacked by theſe 
combined armies. Eſſex's ſoldiers exhorting 
each other to revenge the diſgrace they had ſut- 
fered at Leſtithiel, made an impetuous aſſault 
on the royaliſts, and having recovered ſome of 
their cannon they had loſt in Cornwall, em- 
braced them with tears of joy. The king's 
troops defended themſelves with valour, but 
were overpowered by numbers ; however, the 
night came ſeaſonably to their relief, and pre- 
vented their being entirely defeated : 

{ Beſore the next morning, Charles leaving 
his baggage and cannon in Dennington caſtle 
near Newbery, retreated to Wallingford, and 

| thence 
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thence to Oxford. Being there joined by prince 
Rupert and the earl of Northampton, with a 

conſiderable body of cavalry, he ventured to 
return back towards the enemy, now employ- 

ed before Dennington caſtle. | Eſſex, detained 
by ſickneſs, had not joined the army ſince his 
misfortune in Cornwall; and Mancheſter, who 
commanded: in chief, though his forces were 


much ſuperior to thoſe of the king, declined an 
Weagagement, notwithſtanding the earneſt ſolici- 
W cations of Cromwell; and even ſuffered the 


f king, in the face of the army, to carry off his 


cannon and - baggage from Dennington caſtle. 


After which, the forces on both fides put an 

end to the campaign of 1664, by entering in- 

to winter quarters. A 5 
This winter archbiſhop Laud was brought 


to the ſcaffold. The houſe of commons, en- 
| gaged in enterprizes of greater importance, had 


r three years found no leifure to finiſh his im- 


peachment. He was accuſed of high treaſon 
in endeavouring to ſubvert the fundamental 
| Jaws, and of other high crimes and miſdemea- 


nors. Prynne, the ſame lawyer who had been 
proſecuted by Laud, with ſuch tyranny and 
cruelty, was a member in this parliament, and 


Carried on the proſecution with great animoſity 


and bitterneſs ; and Laud now experienced from 


| this exaſperated ſufferer,” the ſame rigour with 
| which he had treated others; the ſame unjuſt 
| ſeizing of papers, not only to prove the facts 
of which he was already accuſed, but to frame 


others, and deprive him of the neceſſary mate- 
rials for his defence. His behaviour through 
7 | his 
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his tedious trial, which laſted twenty days, did 
great honour to his temper ; and his anſwer 
was ſuch, as gave a ſufficient proof of his extra- 
ordinary abilities. He was ſentenced to ſuffer 
death on the tenth of January, 1644-5, with- 
out any other favour, than to have one of his 
chaplains to attend him, in the company of two 
divines appointed by the commons, and to have 
his ſentence altered from hanging and quarter- 
ing into beheading. He prepared for death 
with great magnanimity ; and on the ſcaffold 
made a long ſpeech, or rather a ſermon, to 
vindicate the king and himſelf from intending 
to introduce Popery into the eſtablifhed reli- 
gion, and to perſuade the people to ſubmit to 
the ancient diſcipline of the church: after 
which, laying his head on the block, it was 
ſevered from his body at one blow. The ar- 
rogance of his conduct, and the tyranny with 
which he exerted his plenitude of power, has 
been already mentioned, It is ſufficient here 
ta ſay, that he then ſhewed himſelf utterly un- 
acquainted with the ſimplicity, charity, and 
meekneſs of the goſpel, and that he was en- 
tirely void of humility and forgiveneſs; nor 
had he any other rule to judge of mens deſerts, 
but as they were more or leſs attached to the 
power of the church. Upon the whole, his 
character ſerves, as an eminent example, to 
ſnew, that extenſive learning and abilities are 
not incompatible with a narrow judgment; 
and that in all the catalogue of human frailties, 
there are none which more corrupt the heart, 
or deprave the underſtanding, than the 
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of mingled pride and ſuperſtition.” It is farther 
to be obſerved of this prelate, that he is the 
only individual of that high office in the church 
of England, except Cranmer the martyr, who 
ever ſuffered death by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. | 

On the ſame day, when the lords concurred 
with the commons in the attainder of the arch- 
biſhop, they paſſed an 'ordinance, that the 
common prayer ſhould be laid afide; and for 
eſtabliſhing a directory of worſhip, framed by 
the aſſembly of divines, and confirmed by the 
votes of both houſes. 

While both parties were preparing for war, 
and vindicating their ſeveral claims by the 
ſword, they did not fail to amuſe the people 
with the expectation of a ſudden peace. The 
king, in order to ſatisfy his own party, who 
were impatient for a peace, agreed to ſend the 
duke of Richmond and the earl of Southamp- 
ton, with an anſwer to the propoſals of the 
parliament, and with his conſent to a treaty, 
upon their mutual demands and pretenſions. 
It now became neceſſary for him to retra& his 
having formerly declared, that the two houſes 
at Weſtminſter were not a parliament ; and he 
was induced, though with reluQance, to give 
them, in his anſwer, the appellation of the 
parliament of England. But it afterwards ap- 
peared, by a letter which he wrote to the 
queen, a copy of which was taken at Naſeby, 
that he ſecretly entered an explanatory proteſ- 
tation in his council-book, in which he pre- 
tended, that though he had called them the par- 
| liament, 
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liament, he had not ackrowledged them far 


ſuch. This ſubtlety occafioned his being again 


loaded with the imputation of inſincerity; and 
made the parliament conclude, that they could 
repoſe no confidence in his profeſſions and de- 
clarations, or even in the laws and ſtatutes he 


had ſigned. The time and place of treaty be- 


ing ſettled, ſixteen commiſſioners from the king 


met at Uxbridge, with twelve authorized by 


the parliament, and the Scotch commiſſioners. 
It was determined, that the parliamentary and 
Scotch commiſſioners ſhould give in their de- 
mands with reſpe& to theſe three articles, re- 
ligion, the militia, and Ireland; and that theſe | 


ſhould be ſucceſſively diſcuſſed, in conferences 


with the king's commiſſioners, The parlia- 


ment ſtill inſiſted on the abolition of epiſcopa- 
cy, and the laws being put in execution againſt 
the Catholics, The k 


ing, on the full re-eſta- 
bliſhment of his prerogatives ; and being whol 
ly directed by the queen, who aſſerted, that 
neither the Catholics nor the biſhops ſhould be 
abandoned, the debates were carried on to no 
purpoſe; and the term aſſigned for the treaty 
at Uxbridge ended, without any thing being de- 
termined, 

The conteſts among the parliamentary gene- 
rals, which had diſturbed their military opera- 
tions, were, in the winter ſeaſon, renewed in 
London; and each being ſupported by their own 


party, the parliament and city were agitated 


y their mutual reproaches and accuſations, 
There had long prevailed a ſecret diſtinction, 
which now began to break forth with great a- 

moſity. 
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nimoſity. The Independents, who had hi- 
therto been concealed under the wings of the 


Preſbyterians, now evidently appeared a diſ- 
tinct party, which had very different views and 


pretenſions. The principles of the Preſbytes 
rians led them to reje& the authority of pre- 
lates, to throw off the reſtraint of liturgies, 


to retrench ceremonies, to limit the riches and 
authority of their divines, and to be ander no 
other church government but that of a ſynod, 
in conjunction with their own miniſter, a per- 
ſon choſen by themſelves. The Preſbyterians 
were no enemies to monarchy, though they 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that it ſnould be under ſuch 
regulations as would ſecure the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the people. The Independ- 
ents would admit of no government among paſ- 
tors; each congregation compoſed within it- 


ſelf a ſeparate church, and exerciſed a juriſ- 


diction, void of temporal ſanctions, over its 
own paſtor, and its own members. Their po- 


litical ſyſtem, not content with confining the 


power of the crown, and reducing the king to 
the rank of firſt magiſtrate, like the Preſbyte- 
rians, then aſpired to a total abolition of mo- 
narchy, and projected an entire equality of 
rank and order in a free and independent re- 
public ; and adhered to that maxim, that who- 
ever draws. the. ſword againſt his ſovereign, 
ſhould throw away the ſcabbard. Hence, by 


terrifying others with the fear of vengeance 


from the offended prince, they engaged greater 
numbers in an oppoſition to a peace, than had 
Vol. X. adopted 
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adopted their other principles, with reſpe& to 
religion and government. 

Oliver Cromwell, Sir Henry Vane, Natha- 
niel Fiennes, and Oliver St. John, the ſolici- 


tor-general, were conſidered as the leaders of 


the Independents, or Republicans, The com- 
manders in chief had forborne to ſubdue the 
king entirely. Eſſex had diſcovered ſeveral in - 
ances of his inſincerity: the public cauſe had 
ſuffered greatly from the jealouſy which ſub- 
ſiſted between him and Sir William Waller; 
and in the laſt battle of Newbury, the earl of 
Mancheſter, who, till then, had carried on the 
war with alacrity, was ſo remiſs in his duty, 


that he was accuſed by Cromwell, his lieute- 


nant- general, in the houſe of commons, of 


having wilfully neglected an opportunity of 


putting a final concluſion to the war, by a to- 
tal defeat of the royaliſts. I ſhewed him 


4 evidently, ſaid Cromwell, how this ſucceſs 


© might be obtained; and only deſired leave, 
«© with my own brigade of horſe, to charge the 
«« king's army in their retreat; leaving it in 
cc the earl's choice, if he thought proper, to 
e remain neuter with the reſt of his forces: 
«© but notwithſtanding my importunity, he po- 
« ſitively and abſolutely refuſed his conſent ; 
„ and gave no other reaſon, but that if we 
«© met with a defeat, there was an end of our 
«« pretenſions: we ſhould all be rebels and 
« traitors, and be executed and forfeited by 
«:law f £4 A 
The Republicans taking advantage of this 


critical juncture, did not fail to ſpread abroad, 


that 


Ca A ® L' S 0+ 8: 
that in the hands of the members of parlia- 
ment were lodged all the confiderable com- 
mands of the army, and all the profitable of- 
fices in the civil adminiſtration ; that while 
theſe individuals multiplied poſſeſſion on poſ- 
ſeſſion, the people groaned under an unneceſ- 
ſary, yet inſupportable, load of taxes; nor 
could they expect to get rid of their burthens, 
or to ſee an — iſſue of the war, while 
their governors were permitted to enrich them 
ſelves by the calamities of the public. In 
ſhort, ſuch ſtrong cenſures were caſt on the 
conduct of the military commanders, that the 
Preſbyterians, who made a large majority in 
the lower houſe, could not ſtand the attack; 
and a reſolution paſſed the houſe of commons, 
that during the time of the war, no member of 
either houſe ſhould have, or execute, any of- 
fice or command, military or civil, conferred 
by both, or either, of the houſes of parlia- 
ment; with a proviſo, that it ſhould not ex- 
tend to any lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieute- 
nants, juſtices of peace, or commiſſioners of 
Oyer and Terminer, who were members of ei- 
ther of the houſes. Indeed, the conduct of 
the military commanders had diſguſted even 
many of the Preſbyterians, who deſpaired of a 
ſecure iſſue to the war, and of ſeeing the king 
reduced to a condition, in which he would be 
neceſſitated to yield to their deſires in cecleſi- 
aſtical matters; beſides, it would be dangerous 
to fix a cenſure on thoſe who had ſerved them 
ſpeciouſly, yet not with the utmoſt integrity ; 
2 law therefore in which their generals were 

Ms - neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily involved, was a more popular and 
gracious manner of diſplacing them, than a 


more particular diſmiſſion. 


The lords refuſing to paſs the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, another was ſent up by the com- 
mons, deſcribing a new model of the army, 
in which Sir Thomas Fairfax, who, for his 
military abilities, ſtood foremoſt in the opinion 
of the public, was, by the unanimous conſent 
of all parties, appointed commander in chief 
of a military force, confiſting of 21,000 men, 
with the dangerous privilege of nominating the 
officers under him, and the execution of mar- 
tial law. The lords, after ſeveral fruitleſs 
conferences, at laſt acquieſced in the defired 
regulations; on which the earls of Eſſex, Den- 
bigh, and Mancheſter, diſguſted with the large 
authority veſted in Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſur- 
rendered their commiſſions; for which they 
received the thanks of the lords and commons. 
. Fairfax was equally diſtinguiſhed by his cou- 
rage and humanity ; and in the courſe of his 
public conduct, ſeems never to have been ſe- 
duced from ſtrictly adhering to his principles, 
by ambition or private intereſt. Diſintereſted 
in his views, ſincere in his profeſſions, and o- 
pen in his conduct, he would have formed one 
of the moſt ſhining characters of that age, had 
not the narrow neſs of his genius in every thing 
but war, and his confuſed elocution, rendered 
the part he acted but ſecondary and ſubordinate, 
even while he was inveſted with the ſupreme 
command, 

Cromwell, 


dinance which appointe 
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+ Cromwell, by whom Fairfax was entirely 
governed, is one of the moſt ſingular perſon - 


ages to be found in hiſtory. His extenſive ca- 


pacity enabled him to form the holdeſt pro- 
jects; and his conduct and intrepidity furniſh» 
ed him with the means of executing them. 
While the generals of the army, imitating the 
ſtile of the parliament, at the very time when 
they led on their men to acts of hoſtility a- 
gainſt the king, talked of the ſacredneſs of his 
perſon, and puzzled the honeſt ſoldier with the 
ſenſeleſs contradiction, the more ingendous 
Cromwell, diſdaining ſuch uſeleſs hypocriſy. 
cenſured the inconſiſtent delicacy of the Preſ- 
byterians, as an embarraſſment to the ſervice; 
and publickly avowed, that tenderneſs was ſo 
far from being due to the king's perſon, that, 
as the prime author of the calamities of the 
times, he ought in juſtice to be one of the 
prime ſufferers; and that therefore he ſhould 
have leſs ſcruple to attack him in the field than 
any other man. The unexpected bold truths 
he uttered induced the 3 in the or- 

d Sir Thomas Fairfax 
commander in chief, not to mention the king's 
authority; nor inſert any clauſe for the preſer- 
vation of his perſon ;' and when the lords ob- 
jeged to the + novelty, they urged, that ſuch a 
clauſe mutt either * ſuppoſe the king's coming 
at the head of an army'to fight againſt the 


parliament, was to defend the true Proteſtant 


religion, and the liberty of the people; or to 
oppꝰſe theſe, which they knew he did; and in 
this caſe it would rather ſeem a mockery than a 
na M 3 reality ; 
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reality : that the king ought not to think the 
parliament obliged, by their covenant, to pre- 
ſerve his perſon, when he appeared at the head 
of an army againſt them ; nor ought the ſol- 
dier to forbear his duty by reaſon of his pre- 
eee N 

Fairfax immediately new modelled the army. 
New eregiments and new companies were forme 
ed of the ſame men; different officers appoint- 
ed; and the whole military force put into the 
hands of thoſe on whom the Republicans could 
rely. The members of parliament were ex- 
cluded, and many officers, unwilling to ſerve 
under the new generals, threw up their com- 
miſhons. Though the diſcipline of the former 
parliamentary army was not contemptible, the 
new commanders introduced a more ſtrict plan, 
which was rigorouſly executed, and the ſtricteſt 
regard to morals enjoined. Indeed, there nes 
ver was a more ſingular army than that of the 
parliament, after theſe regulations had taken 
place. Mot of the = gray had no chaplain ; 
but the officers united the ſpiritual duty with 
their military functions, employing the inter- 
vals of action in ſermons, prayers, and exhor- 
tations. Wherever they were quartered, they 
took poſſeſſion of the pulpits, and conveyed 
their ſentiments to the audience, with all the 


authority belonging to their power, their va- 
Aour, and military exploits, united to the ut - 


moſt zeal and fervour. The private ſoldiers, 
ſeized with the ſame ſpirit, employed their va- 
Mrs. Macaulay, es 

| cant 
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cant hours in reading the Holy Scriptures, in 
conferences on the progreſs of their ſouls in 
grace, and in ſtimulating each other to farther 
advances in the great work of their ſalvation, 
When they were marching to battle, the field 
reſounded with pſalms and hymns adapted to 


W the occaſion, as well as with the inſtruments of 
military muſic *. 


The royaliſts, ſays Mr. Hume, were deſi- 
rous of throwing a ridicule on this fanaticiſm 
af the parliamentary armies, without being 
ſenſible how much reaſon they had to appre- 
hend its dangerous conſequences, The forces 
aſſembled by the king were, at leaſt, equal in 
number to their adverſaries, but were actuated 
by a very different ſpirit. 'The licence intro- 
duced by want of pay, had riſen to a great 
height, and rendered them more formidable to- 
their friends than to their enemies. Prince 
Rupert had indulged the ſoldiers in unwar- 
rantable licentiouſneſs : Wilmot, a man of dif. 
folute manners, had promoted the ſame ſpirit of 


diſorder; and the licentious Goring, Gerrard, 


and Sir Richard Granville, now carried it to a 
great pitch of enormity. In the welt, where 
Goring commanded, were committed-univerſal 
ſpoil and havoc, and the whole country was 
laid waſte by the rapine of the royaliſts, There 
all diſtinction of parties being in a manner 
dropped, the moſt devoted friends to monar- 
chy wiſhed, that the parliamentary forces might 
have ſuch ſucceſs, as to put an end to theſe op- 


E Dugdale, Ruſhworth. 
preſſions. 
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reſſions. The coun ople being deſpoiled 
Pr their ſubſtance in 22 Ne Focked to- 
gether, armed with clubs and ſtaves; and tho? 
they profeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of both 
parties, their hatred was, in moſt places, le- 
velled againſt the royaliſts, from whom they 
met with the worſt treatment, and deſtroyed 
thoſe whom they found ſtraggling behind the 

army. 4 
In the ſpring of the year 1645, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the forces on each fide was as follows: 
part of the Scotch army was employed in en- 
deavouring to take Pomtret, and he” towns 
in Yorkſhire: part of it beſieged Carliſle, 
which was bravely defended by Sir Thomas 
Glenham. - Cheſter, where Byron commanded, 
had, for a long time, been blockaded by Sir 
William Brereton, and was reduced to great 
extremities. The princes Rupert and Maurice 
had joined the king at Oxford, who had now 
about 15,000 men. Fairfax and Cromwell, 
with the new modelled. army, were poſted at 
Windſor. Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, was de- 
fended by Blake, and had endured a long ſiege 
from colonel] Windham for the king. with a+ 
bout 8000 men; and though the garriſon had 
made a very brave defence, they were reduced 
to the laſt extremity. In the weſt, Goring 
commanded an army of nearly the ſame number, 
On opening the campaign, Langhorn and 
Mitton, two active officers in the parliament's 
| ſervice, ſeizing Shrewſbury, broke the king's 
line of communication with Cheſter, and ex- 
poſed, to the inroads of his enemies, all North 
e | Wales, 
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Wales, Hereford, and Worceſter. Lord Gor- 
ing, who was preparing to invade Suſſex with 
3000 horſe, and 1500 foot, was forced, by Sir 
William Waller, to retire to Saliſbury, while 
Vandruſk, a German officer in the parl:ament's 
ſervice, threw a reinforcement into Taunton. 
Goring, on his diſappointment, received or- 
ders to join Sir Richard Granville, who lay 
with a ſtrong party on the borders of Somerſet- 
ſhire, in order to reduce Taunton, Weymouth, 
Melcomb, and other parts in the poſſeſſion of 
the parliament, and thus to ſecure all Somerſet- 
ſhire, and to open a paſſage into Devonſhire 
and Cornwall. To prevent the execution of 
this plan, dir Thomas Fairfaix was directed, 
by the committee of both kingdoms, appoint- 
ed for the management of the war, to march 
with his forces to the weſt ; but on the intelli- 

nce, that the king was preparing to put him» 
ſelf at the head of an army, he received coun- 
ter orders to march back, and defend the mid« 
land counties. He obeyed, after ſending co» 
lonel Weldon with 3000 foot and 1500 horſe 
towards Taunton. | 

On the ſeventh of May the king, with the 
princes Rupert and Maurice, took the field, in 
order to relieve Cheſter ; but having marched 
into Staffordſhire, they received an account, 
that the ſiege of Cheiter was raiſed, and the 
city of Oxford cloſely beſieged by Fairfax. 


This induced Charles to lay aſide his deſign ; 


and, in order to divert the parliament's forces, 
he took Leiceſter by ſtorm. The ſoldiers en- 
tering ſword in hand, the town was ſacked, 

and 
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and the inhabitans, without diſtin&ion of friends 
or foes, plundered by the licentious army; 
and, according to Whitlocke, the king's forces | 
killed many who aſked for quarter, and put ſe - 
veral women to the ſword. 

The parliament, on hearing of the loſs of 
Leiceſter, directed Fairfax to raiſe the ſiege of 
Oxford, and attend the motions of the king; 
who, on the news that his garriſon at Oxford 
was in drſtreſs, had ſet forward to relieve it; 
and at Harborough, receiving an account that 
Fairfax had left Oxford, and had been repulſed 
with great loſs, in an aſſault on Borſtal-houſe 
in Buckinghamſhire, he was encouraged to 
ſeek the enemy, without waiting till he was 


joined by 2000 foot, which he expected from 


Wales, under the command of colonel Ger- 
rard, and by 3000 horſe ſrom the weſt, com- 
manded by colonel Goring, A detachment of 
Fairfax's army falling into the king's quarters, 
before he was aware of his approach, it was 


reſolved, in a council of war, to hazard a bat- 


tle without delay; and a ſcout-maſter aſſerting, 
that he could neither ſee nor hear any thing of 


'the enemy, prince Rupert imagined, that they 


retired through ſear ; and inſtantly drew out a 
party of horſe and muſqueteers, both to diſco- 


ver and engage them. Filled with the idea, 
that the parliament's army was flying before 


him, he, on their firſt appearance, proceeded 
forward, ſending back word for the king to 
follow him with the utmoſt ſpeed. The king 
complied ; and quitting a judicious order of 
battle, and a favourable ground, advanced = 
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hill to the enemy, who obſerving his motions, 
had leiſure to form themſelves to advantage, 
The main body of the parliament's army 
was commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax and 
major general Skippon ; the right wing by 
lieutenant-general Cromwell ; the left, by 
Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law ; and the reſerves 
were brought up by Rainſborough, Hammond, 
and Pride, The king and lord Aſtley led up 
the main body of the royaliſts ; prince Rupert 
commanded the right wing, and Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale the left. Prince Rupert, with 
his uſual alacrity, began the attack on the left 
wing with ſuch ſucceſs, that he put them to 


flight, and chaced them to the village of Naſe- 


by; though Ireton behaved with ſuch intrepi- 


| City, that after he was run through the thigh, 


and wounded in the face, he maintained the 
combat till he was taken priioner ; but Rupert 


| was ſo inconliderate as to loſe time in attacking 
| the parliament's artillery, which had been letr 


with a good guard of infaatrys* The king, 


| | with lord Aſtley, led on the main body, and 


diſplayed, on this occaſion, all the conduct of 
a prudent general. 'They were encountered by 
Fairfax and Skippon, who bravely ſupported 


the reputation they had acquired. Skippon 


being dangerouſly wounded, Fairfax entreated 
him to leave-the field; but he proteſted he 
would not ſtir while one man maintained his 


þ ground: the general himſelf had his helmet 


beat off, and rode up and down the field bare. 
headed, and refuled to be covered till the fate 
of the day was determined; and on his infan- 

try 
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try being broken, he, with great - preſence of 


mind, brought up the reſerve and renewed the 


combat. Mean while, Cromwell leading on 
his troops to the attack of the left wing, put it t 
flight, and inſtantly improved by his prudence, 
the advantage he had gained by his valour, Have 
ing left a party of horſe to make head againſt 
the enemy, in caſe they ſhould rally, he pur. 


| ſued them about a quarter of a mile, and then 


returned with ſpeed to the field of battle; 
where, finding the main body of the parlia- 
ment's army, cloſely preſſed by the royaliſts, 
he charged the king's infantry in flank, and 
threw them into the utmoſt confuſion. One 
regiment alone preſerved its order unbroken, 
though twice attacked by Fairfax; and that 
general obſerving their ſteady reſiſtance, or- 
dered Doyley, the captain of his life-guard, to 
charge them a third time in front, while he 
himſelf attacked them in the rear. This regi- 
ment was at length broken. Fairfax, with his 
own hands, killed an enſign, and having ſeized 
the colours, gave them to a ſoldier to keep for 


him. This ſoldier afterwards bragging that 


he had won this ſpoil, was reproved by Doyley, 
who had ſeen the action: but Fairfax cried, 
« Let him retain that honour, I have to-day 
<< acquired enough befide.” Prince Rupert 
being too late ſenſible of his error, left the 
fruitleſs attack of the enemy's artillery, and 
joined the king, who would now have perſuad- 
ed his cavalry, to rally and renew the charge; 
but they could by no means be induced to do 
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ried, produced more important diſcoveries, and ſhew- 
ed, that, contrary to the king's poſitive decla- 
pert | rations, he had ſolicited ſupplies of men and 
money from Rome, Venice, France, Den- 


- day 
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and 
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it; on which Charles was obliged to quit che 
field. | | | | 

In this battle, the king loſt his whole train 
of artillery, all his baggage, 5000 priſoners, 
and 700 men ſlain, among whom were 150 
officers, On the parliament's fide were ſlain 
1000 men. So important a victory obtained 


by an army. which chiefly conſiſted of new 


raiſed troops, and whoſe officers, a very few 
excepted, had never been entruſted with any 
principal command, aſtoniſhed both friends 
and foes, and gave almoſt as much mortifica- 
tion to the diſcarded chiefs of the army, who 
had flattered themſelves with the. hopes of 
being courted to reſume their offices, as to the 
vanquiſhed enemy. Among the other ſpoils 
were ſeized the king's cabinet, with the copies. 
of his letters to the queen, which the parlia» 
ment afterwards ordered to be publiſhed. They 
expreſſed his extreme fondneſs for her, and often 


repeat his reſolution, never to embrace any 


meaſures which ſhe did not. approve. Soon 
after a cabinet, containing papers of Lord 
Dighy, the king's ſecretary of ſtate, bein 

found, were ſent up to the parliament. Theſe 


mark, and the duke of Lorrain. Theſe papers 
were all publiſhed by the parliament, ned the 


rge; title of Lord Digby's Cabinet, with the follow - 
5 do 
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ing obſervation : that the king and pope were 
eo defend the Proteſtant religion; Denmark 
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and Lorrain to maintain Jaws and liberties ; 
and bloody Iriſh rebels. to uphold the privileges 
of parliament in England. 3 
The arms of the parliament were now at- 
tended with rapid conqueſts. Leiceſter was 
immediately ſurrendered to Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, on no other terms but quarter for the go- 
vernor and garriſon. That victorious general 
ow loſt no time in marching to the weſt, to 
which Charles had ſent the prince of Wales, 
who was fifteen years of age, with the title of 
general, ordering him, in caſe he ſhoald be 
reſſed by the enemy, to leave the kingdom. 

his was the only part where the king had any 
appearance of an army ; but by the ravages 
and barbarities committed by his troops, and 
the ill conduct of his officers, it was become 
ripe for an eaſy conqueſt. Taunton, which 
168 reſiſted with inflexible reſolution, a long 
ege, was, on Fairfax's advancing to its re- 
lief, left by Goring, who retired with his ar- 
my to Lamport, from whence they were driven, 
with the loſs of 1000 men, and obliged to re- 
tire to Bridgewater. The laſt mentioned town 
was deemed an impregnable fortreſs; and the 
royaliſts had laid up in it their treaſure and 
moſt valuable effects; but to the terror and diſ- 
appointment of the party, on the firſt attack it 
was ſurrendered by Windham, the governor, 
on terms of no greater advantage than quarter 
to the garriſon, which, to the number of 2600 
men, were made priſoners of waer. 
Fairfax having afterwards taken Bath and 
. Sherborne, prepared to beſiege Briſtol, which 
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prince Rupert, the governor, had ſupplied 
with a conſiderable garriſon ; but to the ſur 
prize of all parties, no ſooner had the parlia- 
mentary forces entered the liges by ſtorm, than 
the prince capitulated, and ſurrendered the city 
to Fairfax; though, a few days before, he had 
written a letter to the king, in which he un- 

dertook to defend the place during four months, 
if no mutiny obliged” him to ſurrender it. 
Charles was ſo enraged at this unexpected e- 
vent, that he recalled all prince Rupert's com- 
miſſions, and ſent him a paſs to go beyond ſea. 

After the ſurrender of Briſtol, Fairfax and 
Cromwell divided their forces, the former 
marching weſtward, in order to complete the 
conqueſt of Devonſhire and Cornwall, while 
the Tote. attacked the king's garriſons to the. 

caſt of Briſtol. The Devizes ſurrendered; to 

Cromwell; Berkeley caftle was taken by ftorm ; 

Wincheſter capitulated 3 Bafing-houſe was en- 

tered ſword in Word and in à ſhort time all 4. / 

the middle counties in England were reduced 

under the obedience of the parliament. 

Fairfax was "attended with the fame rapid 

ſucceſs, After beating up the quarters of the 

royaliſts at Bovey-Tracy, he ſat down before 

Dartmouth, and in a few days entered it by 

ſtorm, Having taken Pondram-cafte, and 

blockaded Exeter on all ſides, Hopton, who 

now commanded. the royaliſts, advanced with 

an army of 8000 men to its relief; but being 

met by the parliamentary army at Torrington, 

woas defeated ; all his infantry diſperſed, and 
he himſelf, with his cavalry, obliged to retire 
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into Cornwall. Fairfax following him, in- 
Cloſed the royaliſts at Truro, and forced the 
whole army, conſiſting of 5000' men, chiefly 
cavalry, to ſurrender upon terms. The ſol- 
diers, on delivering up their horſes and arms, 
were allowed to diſband, and received twenty 
ſhillings. each, to pay their expences home, 
The officers, who deſired it, had paſſes to re- 
tire beyond ſea : while others having promiſed 
never more to bear arms, paid compoſitions to 
the ' parliament, and obtained their pardon. 
Fairfax, after taking Exeter, which completed 
the conqueſt of the weft, marched with his 
victorious army, and fixed his camp at New- 
bury ; upon which the prince of Wales, in 
purſuance of the king's orders, retired to Scilly, 
and thence to Jerſey ;. whence he went to Paris, 
where he joined the queen, who had fled thi- 
ther from Exeter, when the earl of Exeter con- 
ducted the parliament army to the weſtward. 
In other parts of England, Herefard was 
taken by ſurprize: Cheſter was obliged to ſur- 
render: lord Digby, who had attempted, with 
1200 horſe, to break into Scotland, and join 
Montroſe, who, with 2 body of Iriſh and Scotch 
troops, had obtained many victories over the 
covenanters in Scotland, was defeated by co - 

lonel Copley, at Sherborne, in Yorkſhire, his 

whole force diſperſed, and he himſelf obliged 
to fly firſt to the Iſle of Man, and thence to 
Ireland. Montroſe himſelf was at laſt routed. 
After all theſe repeated diſaſters of the royal 
party, there remained only one body of troops, 
commanded by lord Aſtley, which conſiſted of 
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zoo men, chiefly cavalry. 


No ſooner had the 
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With theſe that 
nobleman marched towards Oxford, in order 


to join the king; but being met at Stowe by 


colonel Morgan, was entirely defeated, an 
himſelf taken priſoner. 1 

On the other hand, the king, after the bat- 
tle of Naſeby, had retreated with that body of 


| horſe, which remained entire, ' firſt to Here- 


ford, then to Abergavenny, and ſtaid ſome 
time in Wales. The Scots having taken Car. 
liſle aſter an obſtinate ſiege, inveſted Hereford; 
upon which the king marched to its relief; 
and on his approach, they raiſed the ſiege. 
This was the laſt ſacceſs which attended his 
arms: for having marched to the relief of 


= Cheſter, now befieged by the parliamentary 
forces under colonel Jones, Pointz coming to 


the relief of the beſiegets with zoo horſe and 
dragoons, attacked his rear, and forced him 
to give battle, The engagement was continued 
with great reſolution, and the victory ſeemed to 


Incline to the royaliſts, till Jones, advancing 


with the beſiegers, fell upon them on the other 
fide, routed them, and purſued them to the 


walls of Cheſter; where the battle becoming 


more general, that body of horſe which had 
attended the king from the defeat of Naſeby 


"was entirely broken and diſperſed. After which 


Charles fled, with a few troops, to Newark, 
and thence eſcaped to Oxford, where he ſhat 


* himſelf up during the winter ſeaſon. 


Ireland afforded a very different ſcene from 
that which was now exhibited in England. 
king withdrawn his forces 

N 3 from 
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from that kingdom, than the Papiſts perfidi- 
ouſly broke almoſt every article of the ceſſa- 
tion. Acts of hoſtility were committed on the 
caſtles and forts in the poſſeſſion of the Pro- 


teſtants: their houſes and their cattle were 


ſeized ; great ſums were extorted from them for 
licence to paſs through their quarters; and a 
prohibition was publiſhed to all their party, 
not to ſell them any proviſions. Mean while 
a treaty of peace was carried ,on at the court 
of Oxford between the king and the Iriſh Papiſts, 
and Charles gave lord Herbert, a zealous Papiſt, 
who had been created earl of Glamorgan, a 
warrant under the royal ſignet, to the follow - 
ing purpoſe: that his majeſty did as firmly, 
and to all intents and purpoſes, as if the com- 
miſſion had paſſed the great ſeal, give him 
power to treat and conclude with the confede- 
rate Roman Catholics of his kingdom of Ire- 
land, on terms in which his lieutenant could 
not ſo well be ſeen, and not fit for his majeſty 
at preſent to own. The commiſſioner was 
charged to proceed according to his warrant, 
with all poſſible ſecrecy ; and for whatſoever he 
ſhould engage himſelf, upon ſuch valuable con- 
fiderations as he ſhould think fit, his majeſty. 
promiſed, upon the word of a king and a Chriſ- 
tian, to ratify, and perform“. | = 
Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt 
1645, a ſecret treaty was concluded between 
the earl of Glamorgan, on the king's part, 

* King Charles's tranſactions with the earl of 
Glamorgan, by Dr. Buch, | 


and 
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and commiſſioners on the part of the confede- 
rates; by which the Catholics were to enjo 
the public exerciſe of their religion ; and all 
the churches of which they had obtained the 
poſſeſſion ſince the twenty-third of October 
16413 they were rendered capable of all of- 
fices of truſt and advancement, places, de- 

rees, dignities, and preferments whatſoever 
in Ireland: they were to be freed by act of 
parliament from all the penalties and pains of 
the penal laws: they were to be exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the Proteſtant clergy 3 while 
their own clergy were to enjoy the tythes, glebes, 
and church-revenues in their poſſeſſion; and 
to exerciſe their juriſdiction without controul. 
In conſideration of theſe conceſſions, the Pa- 
piſts were to ſend 10,000 men into England, 
under the command of Glamorgan, who were 
to be kept together in one entire body, under 
officers named by the general aſſembly of the 
confederate Papiſts. This whole tranſaction 
was diſcovered by accident, when on the point 
of concluſion, in an attempt which the rebels 
had made on the town of Sligo, the titular 
archbiſhop of Tuam was killed by a ſally of 
the garriſon, and a copy of the treaty being 
found among his baggage, it was immedi- 
ately tranſmitted to the Engliſh parliament. 
The whole tranſaction becoming thus public 
both in England and Ireland, the lord - lieute- 
nant and council, in order to vindicate the 
king's honour, charged Glamorgan with a ſuſ- 
Picion of high treaſon, and immediately com- 
mitted him; but the next day he was enlarged 


from 


pers by Carte, |. 
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from cloſe confinement, and ſoon after commits 
ted to bail“. om SW FReT T1 

Popery in Ireland was in too proſperous a 


Ftuation, not to engage the attention of the 


court of Rome, John Baptiſta R innucini, arch- 
biſhop of Fermo, arrived in Ireland, immedi- 
ately after the concluſion of the above treaty, 
in the character of the Pope's nuncio, to afhiſt 
the councils of the confederates; and, upon 
this occafion, Charles addreſſed one flattering 
letter to the pope, and another to the nuncio. 
The fupreme council of the confederate Ca- 
tholics reprefented to the nuncio, that the — 
could not, conſiſtently either with his or their 
dafety, avow and publiſh, in their full extent, 
the conceſſions he had granted. To this he re- 

lied, that the inſtructions he had received 
from the pope were, that he ſhon!d take care 
that the Iriſn ſhould maintain an inviolable fi- 
delity, in the firſt place to God and religion, 


* The king, in a declaration to the parliament, 
folemnly proteſted, that till he heard that the earl of 


Glamorgan was arreſted,” he neyer heard, or had 


any notice, that he had entered into any kind of. 
treaty with thoſe Triſh commiſſioners. Vet in a let- 


ter to that car], on his being arreſted, he thus writes, 


e J have commanded as much favour to be ſhewn 


te you as may poſſibly ſtand with my ſervice or ſafe- 


& ty; and if you will yet truſt my adyice, which 
e J have commanded Digby to give you freely, I 
« will bring you ſo off, that you may be ſtill uſeful 
* to me, and I ſhall be able to recompence you for 
your affection, &c. Dr. Birch, p: 218. State Pas 


and 
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and. in the ſecond to their king ; and that the 
treaty ſhould be immediately pybliſhed, to 
revent any ſcandal being given to all Catho- 
flew.” He likewiſe inſiſted upon the neceſſity 
of having a Popiſh lord-lieutenant, and com- 
Fates that no mention was made of Popiſh 
iſhops, nor the erecting Popiſh univexſities. 
He warmly exhorted them to give up the peace 
they had concluded with Glamorgan, and to 
adopt a treaty which comprehended the intereſts - 
of. the whole Catholic body in Great Britain, 
which had, in a manner, been agreed on at 
Rome, between the pope and Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, which was ſo highly approved by the Ro- 
man pontiff, that he offered immediately to ad- 
vance 100,000 crowns, and to allow the king 
the ſame ſam annually, while the war laſted, 
The earl of Glamorgan, to haſten the impa- 
tiently expected ſupplies, ſigned an inftrument, 
by which he ratified the articles demanded by 
the pope ; undertook that it ſhould be confirm- 
ed by the king; and a convention was ſigned 
.between the nuncio and the deputies of the 
general aſſembly, by which it was ſtipulated, 
to continue the ceſſation for three months, in 
expectation of the original of the pope's treaty, 
to be ratified between the nuncio and the lord 
Herbert; on the other hand, the rebels en- 
gaged, on the twenty-eighth of March 1646, 
to tranſport, between the firſt of April and the 
firſt of May, 10,000 infantry into England or 
Wales, well armed and provided. This ſcan- 
dalous peace had been ſo long protracted by 
the intrigues of the nuncio, and the cautious 
: conduc 
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conduct of the confederates, that on its- con- 
cluſion, Charles had not the appearance of an 
army left in England; a circumſtance, which 
afforded the rebels an excuſe for not perform- 
ing their part of the ſtipulated conditions. 
Thus the magnificent promiſes they had made 
of ſupporting the king's power over all the 
empire of Great Britain, were reduced to the 
preſervation of Ireland alone ; an undertaking 
which, in the execution, they were unable to 
accompliſh. | | 
The king's fituation during the whole win- 
ter was extremely melancholy : but notwith- 
ſtanding the low ſtate of his fortunes, his friends 
in London flattered him with the hopes, that 
the difſenſions between the factions in the pu 
liament and city, would, upon a renewal of 
a treaty, produce a reſolution. in his favour; 
and that, could he treat in perſon with the two 
houſes, the friends of arbitrary monarchy 
would ſtrike in with his terms, and defeat the 
projects both of the republicans and the ſtick- 
lers for civil and religious liberty. Upon theſe 
repreſentations, the king ſent three meſſages 
to demand a ſafe conduct for his commiſſioners 
to carry propoſals of peace; and by a fourth, 
offered, on the engagement of the two houſes 
at Weſtminſter, the commiſſioners of the par- 
liament of Scotland, the mayor, aldermen, 
common- council and militia of London, and 
the chief commanders of the Engliſh and Scotch 
' armies, for his free coming to, and abode in 
London, for the ſpace of ferty days, to treat 
in perſon with the two houſes of parliament, 


upon 


ARES 3 Is 


upon every thing conducive to the reſtoring” 
peace and happineſs to his kingdoms. - The 
whole party in oppoſition were, for many rea- 
ſons, averſe to theſe propoſals ; and therefore to 
the three firſt meſſages they anſwered, that ſind- 
ing former treaties had proved dilatory and un- 
ſucceſsful, they could not conſent to allow his 
commiſſioners a ſafe conduct; but having un- 
der their conſideration propoſals for ſettling a 
ſafe and well-grounded peace, they reſolved, 
after a mutual agreement with both kingdoms, 
to preſent them with all ſpeed to his majeſty. 
And to the fourth meſſage, in which the king 
inſiſted on a perſonal treaty, they replied, a- 
mong other things, that they could not appre- 
hend it to be a means conducive to peace, that 
his majeſty ſhould come to his parliament for a 
few days with any thoughts of. leaving it, eſpe- 
cially with an intention of returning to hoſti- 
lities againſt it; and that his majeſty had made 
no mention of religion or of Scotland. | 
Though the king, in his ſolicitations, made 
greater conceſſions than he had hitherto done 
yet, as every day. produced ſome freſh proo 
of his inſincerity and ill intentions; as his 
double-dealing, in regard to the Iriſh rebels, 
was juſt diſcovered; as he could not forbear, 
even in his ſolicitations for a perſonal treaty, 
to upbraid the parliament with rebellion and 
diſloyalty ; as his anti-parliament at Oxford had 
been again aſſembled, and paſied the follow. 
ing irritating votes, that the commiſſioners of 
the great ſeal, the judges and pleaders at Weſts 
minſter, were guilty of high treaſon, and por 
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ſeal to be void : that the directory eſtabliſhed 
by the parliament ſhould not be uſed in dib ine 
ſervice z but the common prayer to be vſed'#s 
by law eſtabliſhed ; and as the mrs ao 
to be very buſy in caballing with the Uierty 
factions, into which the oppoſition was divid- 
ed; the parliament took every poſſible me 
ſure to prevent the king's coming by ſurprize. 
The king's hopes of obtaining inffuen 


in the parliament being thus fruſtrated, de 


turned his thoughts towards à reconciliation 
with the Scots; to which he was encouray' 

by a difference which had ariſen between the 
two nations; and Montreville, an agent from 
the French court, was ſent into England, to 
negociate a treaty between the king and the 
Scots: but, contrary to the king's expectations, 
the Scotch commiſſioners inſiſted on the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Preſbyterian government in 
England as well as in Scotland. However, on 
Montreville's going to the Scotch army, he 
obtained leave to aſſure the king, that he might 


ſafely repair to them, upon the terms he had 


e and that they would ſend a body of 
orſe to meet his majeſty at any place he ſhould 
appoint. Vet, a few days after, Montreville 
found the Scots in ſuch a different temper, as 
to adviſe the king not to repair to their army, 
if he had any other place of refuge. But the 
king hearing, that Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
Preparing to reduce Oxford, ſuddenly took the 
deſperate reſolution of throwing” himſelf into 
the arms, of the Scots. That he might the 


better conceal his intentions, orders were given 
0 — at. «| N $10 "x * CULT Re ; 
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at every gate in Oxford, for allowing three 
perſons to paſs; and in the night, accompa- 
nied by no other perſons but Dr. Hudſon and 
Ker Aſhburnham, he went out at that gate 
which leads to London, in the diſguiſe of 
Achburnham's ſervant, carrying a portmanteau 
behind him. He paſſed through Henley and St. 
Albans, and came ſo near London as Harrow 
on the Hill. He is even ſaid to have entertained 
thoughts of entering the city: but afterwards, 
paſting through many croſs roads, he arrived, 
on the fiſth of May 1646, at the Scotch camp 
before Newark. After the king's flight, the 
duke of Richmond, the earl of Southampton, 
the earl of Lindeſey, and other heads of his 
party, ſubmitted to the parliament, and were 
ſent priſoners to Warwick caſtle 
The Scotch generals and commiſſioners ap - 
peared greatly ſurprized at the king's appear - 
ance, but paid him all the outward marks of 
reſpect due to his dignity; and, under the co- 
Jour. of protecting him, inſtantly gave him a 
guard, by which he was, in reality, a priſoner. 
The Engliſh parliament no ſooner heard of 
the king's flight, than they -publiſhed a decla- 
ration, that whoever ſhould harbour or conceal 
him, or know of his being harboured or con- 
cealed, and not reveal it to the ſpeakers of 
both houſes, ſhould be proceeded againſt as a 
traitor to the commonwealth. On their re- 
ceiving intelligence, that he had taken refuge 
in the Scotch camp, the Independents propoſed, 
that Fairfax ſhould march northward, to de- 
* the perſon of the king at the head of his 
OL, X. 9 troops, 
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troops, which ſo alarmed the Scots, that they 

prevailed on his majeſty, to order the governor 

of Newark to ſurrender the town into the hands 
of the parliaments commiſſioners; then dif- 

claiming all manner of previous treaty with 
the king, and promiſing to take the advice of 

the Engliſh parliament in all their meaſures, 
they retreated with their royal gueſt to the town 
of Newcaſtle. This meaſure was very agree- 
able to the king, who began to entertain hopes, 
that the Scots would lend him their aſſiſtance, 
in obliging the parliament to conſent to a 
peace; but he ſoon found, that he had little 
reaſon to be pleaſed with his ſituation, he be- 
ing narrowly guarded, and all his friends kept 
at a diſtance, while the Scotch generals treat- 

ed him with a cold reſerve and punctilious ce- 
remony. On the eighteenth of May he ſent a 
meſiage to the two houſes, in which he aſſured 
them, that his withdrawing to the Scotch-camp 
was only to ſecure his perſon, and with no in- 
*tention to continue the war. He recommend- 
ed the ſpeedy ſettling of religion, by the ad- 
vice of the aſſembly of divines ; offered, that 
the two houſes ſhould, during the ſpace of 
ſeven years, name all the commiſſioners for 
the militia ; and that after the expiration of 
that term, it ſhould be regulated by the crown 
and both houſes of parliament : the like was 

offered for Scotland; and his majeſty promiſed 

to give the parliament all poſſible ſatisfaction 

with reſpect to the wars in Ireland. © 
As no notice was taken of this meſſage, it 
was followed by another, in which the king 
= ER” n earnelily 
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earneſtly expreſſed his deſire, that they would 
ſpeedily ſend. him their propoſals of peace; 
and at the ſame time incloſed an order for the 
furrendering thoſe garriſons which yet ſtood out 
againſt the arms of the parliament. The terms 
given to moſt of them were. honourable; and 
Fairfax was very exact in obſerving them, Far 
from allowing violence, he would not permit 
the unfortunate royaliſts to be inſulted. Thus 
ſo cruel a civil war was ended with the great- 
eſt calmneſs. Ormond having received the 
like: orders, delivered Dublin, and other forts 
in Ireland, into the hands of the parliamentary 
officers. The laſt perſon in England, who 
ſubmitted to the authority of the parliament, 
was the marquis of Worceſter, who was above 
eighty-four years of age, and defended Rag- 
land caſtle to the laſt extremity. Four years, 
wanting a few days, were now elapſed ſince 
Charles firſt erected his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
All the king's hopes were now centured on 
the diſſenſions which aroſe between the Preſby- 
terians and Independents, whoſe religious and 
civil diſputes agitated the whole nation. Tho? 
the parliament had, for. ſome time, aboliſhed 
epiſcopal authority, they had not ſubſtituted 
any other ſpiritual government in its place; 
and the whole eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction had hi- 
therto been exerted by their committees of re- 
ligion. But they now publiſhed an ordinance, 
by which they eſtabliſhed the Preſbyterian mo- 
del. The inhabitants of every pariſh were or- 
dered to meet and chuſe elders, who, with the 
Miniſter, were to have the entire direction <7 
O 2 a 
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all ſpiritual concerns, within the congreg 6 


15,79 
ations 


A number of neighbouring pariſhes, uſua ly. be- 


tween twelve and twenty, formed a. claſſis 
and the court which governed the whole wal 
compoſed of all the miniſters, with two, three, 
or four elders, choſen 1 each pariſh. The 


_ provincial aſſembly had the inſpection of ſeve- 


ral neighbouring claſſes, and was entirely com- 
poſed of clergymen : the national aſſembly was 


formed in the ſame manner, and its authority 


extended over the -whcle kingdom“. 10 624 
The doctrine of toleration owed its origin 
to the Independents, whoſe declared averſion 
to eccleſiaſtical - tyranny, was too oppoſite to 
the bigotry of the Preſbyterians of. that age, 
not to de productive of warm conteſts and ani» 
moſities. While the Preſbyterians maintained, 
that toleration was allowing an indulgence; for 
the murder of ſouls, and menaced all their op- 
ponents with the ſame rigid perſecution which 
they themſelves had ſuffered, and of which they 
had fo loudly and ſo juſtly complained, the In- 


dependents, from the dictates of reaſon, and 


This manner of chureh government has grown 
out of uſe among the Preſbyterians of England, 
and each church or meeting of theirs is now as in- 
dependent as thoſe of the Independenis themſelves. 
The principal difference between them at preſent 
conſiſts, in the former maintaining the doctrine of 
univerſal redemption, and receiving the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper at noon ; while the Indepen- 


dents are Calvinilts, receive the ſacrament at the cone 


clufion of the afternoon ſervice, and are more rigid 
in admitting communicants. | 
| tho 
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the authority of the Goſpel, maintained, that 
every man had an equal right to private judg- 
ment, and that no man's conſcience was ſub- 
e& to another; that the doctrine of intolerancy 
woultequally juſtify all religious perſecutions, 
Pagans againſt Chriſtians, Papiſts againſt Pro- 
teſtants, with that which had been fo lately en- 
dured from the power of the epiſcopacy; and 
that the Preſbyterians, by preaching. up obedi- 
ence in ſpiritual concerns to eftabliſh powers, 
paſſed a felf-condemnation on their own oppo» 
lition to former tyrannies *, The whole Scotch 
nation being of the ſame opinion as the Preſby - 
terians, united with them, while every other 
ſect joined the Independents, who, from the 
natural connection between civil and religious 
Hberty, were joined by the whole body of the 
Republicans. | ab gs 
The aſſembly of divines had voted the di- 
vine right of Preſbytery; but the Independents, 
aſſiſted by the reaſonings of Selden, Whitlock, 
and other able reaſoners, ſo far prevailed in 
r of commons, that the parliament re- 
uſed their affent to this opinion: excommuni- 
cation, à power, at that time, aſſumed by 
prieſts of all religions, was limitted by an or- 
dinance, which determined the caſes in which 
it ſhould be uſed. Appeals to parliament were 
allowed from all ecclefiaftical courts, and pro- 
vincial commiſſioners were appointed to judge 


„The Engliſh Preſbyterians are now as ſtrenuous 
friends to religious and civil liberty, as the Indepen- 
_ Cents were in the reign of Charles I, | | 
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of ſuch caſes as fell not within their general 
ordinance. This gave great offence. to the 
Preſbyterians ; and the aſſembly of divines ſent 
up a petition on this ſubje& to the commons; 
but they were ſo far from receiving ſatisfaQtion, 
that the houſe voted their petition a breach of 
privilege, and maintained, that the aſſembly | 
of divines had no right to vote or judge on 

any point, either as to the doctrine, worſhip, 
or government of the church, but as they were 
authorized by parliament. 

Severely as Charles had ſuffered from his du- 
plicity, his counſels ſtill fluctuated with every 
flattering appearance, which accident or the 
intereſt of faction preſented : at one time, big 
with the expectation of foreign aſſiſtance, he 
talked in a high ſtrain to all parties; at ano- 
ther, meditating an eſcape, in which he was 
diſappointed by the negligence or treachery of 
his own ſervants, he appeared indifferent to all 
propoſitions : now diſpirited with diſappoint- 
ment, he ſtrove to compound with the Scots 
for a toleration of epiſcopacy; and to join 
heartily with the Preſpyterians, in the perſecu- 
tion of all other ſects; then cajoled by the In» 
dependents, he retracted all his conceſſions, in 
favour of Preſbytery. Sv 1 
The diſputes between the two kingdoms, 
which had ariſen on the king's taking refuge 
in the Scotch camp, was carried on for ſome 
time; the Engliſh parliament maintained, that 
the king being in England, was comprehended 
within the juriſdiction of that kingdom, and 
could not be diſpoſed of by a foreigw nation; 
e | 'S and 
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and the Scots, though they proteſted againſt 
iving Charles a refuge in Scotland, as incon- 
Trent with the peace of the country, yet as he 
was. king of Scotland, they pretended to an 
equal vote with the Engliſh parliament, in the 
diſpoſal of his perſon in England. A preten- 
Fon that could only be advanced to keep the 
king as a pledge for the arrears they claimed 
from England, and which they were now not 
likely to obtain by any other expedient, The 
ſum, by their account, amounted to near two 
millions; but after much altercation, it was at 
length agreed, that they ſhould accept of 
.400,0001. in lieu of all demands, half to be 
paid at preſent, and the other half within a 
twelvemonth. | 
Though it was evident, that the Engliſh 
would not have parted with ſo conſiderable a 
ſum, had they not been previoully aſſured, that 
the Scots would deliver up the king ; yet the 
latter pretended, to make the eſtimation. and 
payment of arrears, appear a quite different 
tranſaction from that of the delivery of the 
king's perſon. The Scots parliament once voted 
that the king ſhould be protected, and his li- 
berty inſiſted on: but the general aſſembly 
-Interpoſed, and pronounced, that as he had re- 
«Fuſed to take the covenant, it did not become 
them to concern themſelves about his fortunes; 
and the former reſolution was retracted. | 
- When intelligence was brought to the king, 
:of the final reſolution of the Scots, to ſurren- 
der him, he was playing at cheſs, and had ſuch 
command of his temper, that after reading the 
7 WY etter, 
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letter, none of the by-ſtanders copld percei 
that it brought him news of any eonſequene 
Some days after, the Engliſh commiſſioners, Who 
came to take him under their cuſtody, were adi 
mitted to kiſs his hand; and he received them 
with the ſame chearfulneſs, as if they had onh 
come to pay their court to him. On the cht 
teenth of January 1647, the parliameut's com 
miſſioners received the king, and conducted him 
under a ſtrong guard to Holdenby, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and on the ſame day the Scotch 
army ſet forward on their return to Scotland. 
On the king's journey, the whole country, 
moved partly by curiofity, and partly by em 
paſſion and affe&ion, flocked to behold him - 
The king's confinement was rendered, by the 
commiſſioners, very rigorous, His ancient ſer- 
vants were diſmiſſed, and all communication 
was cut off between him and his friends. - The 
arliament, though earneſtly applied to by the 
E refuſed to allow him the attendanee of 
his chaplain and the king refuſed- to aſſiſt at 
the ſervice performed according to the directory. 
becauſe he had not yet given his eonſent to that 
form of worſhip. So greatly did religious ac 
prevail on both ſides! „ ei 
Though mutual animoſities had ſubſiſted bo- 
tween the Preſbyterians and Independents ever 
ſince the latter formed themſelves into a diſtinct 
party, they had hitherto acted with ſeeming 
cordiality and equal vigour, apainſt the com- 
mon enemy; but they had no ſooner gained a 
complete victory over all the royaliſts, than 
theſe animoſities broke out with e | 
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The ſelf-denying ordinance was, from its firſt 
0 cement, violated in favour of ſeveral 
popular officers, among whom was Cromwell; 
and when their intentions were anſwered, by 
K the Preſbyterians from the ſuperior 

dee of the army, they had ſuch intereſt as to 
get it entirely laid afide : yet the Preſbyterians 
fill maintained their ſuperiority in the lower 
houſe, and began now to talk of diminiſhing 
the army; and thus, under the pretence of 
eaſing the public burdens, to level a deadly 
blow. at the oppoſite party. They propoſed to 
embark a itrong detachment under Skippon and 
Maſſey, for the ſervice of Ireland; and open- 
ly declared their intention of making a great 
reduction in the remainder, without allowing 
them their pay. The lower houſe being in» 
Sormed, that theſe gallant troops had prepared 
a modeſt petition to their general, to lay their 
hardſhips before the parliament, they paſſed a 
vote, that the petition tended to introduce mu- 
tiny, 10 put conditions upon the parliament, 
and to obſtruct the relief of lreland. The ge- 
neral, by the command of the commons, pubs 
Hihed at the head of each regiment, a decla - 
ration to this purpoſe; and this produced an 
univerſal murmur; the ſoldiers obſerving that, 
after they had fought for, and ſecured the li- 
berties of their country, they were themſelves 
deprived of the privileges of Engliſhmen. +: 

The parliament had flattered themſelves, that 
the diſcontent among the troops proceeded only 
from a few individuals, and would: toon: be q- 
ver; but on finding it to be general, they ap- 

| | pointed 
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pointed commiſſioners to endeavour. to appeaſe 
them, and to make them propoſals for entering 
into the ſervice of Ireland. Upon this the of- 
ficers of the army appointed lieutenant - general 
Hammond, the colonels, Lambert, Rich, Lil» 
burn, and Hewſon, to repreſent their griev. 
ances to the commiſſioners: and they, in the 
name of the whole body, demanded what ſa- 
tisfaction they were to receive on the articles of 
Arrears, indemnity, and maintenance in Ire» 
land ; and when it was replied, that the par- 
liament had taken care of all theſe, except the 
article of indemnity, for which an ordinance 
would be ready in a few days, it was farther 
aiked, Who were the generals the parliament 
had nominated to command them? On being 
informed, that Skippon and Maſſey were ap- 
pointed their commanders, it was propoſed, 
that the troops might be indulged with havin 
all their general officers. Upon which the af. 
ſembly cried out, All, all:“ And others, 
Fairfax and Cromwell, and we all go. 
This did not anſwer the parliament's intention 
of breaking and diſuniting the Independent in- 
tereſt, the commiſſioners, therefore, finding 
they could make no impreſſion on the army, 
when aſſembled, declared that ſuch officers as 
would engage for the Iriſh ſervice, ſhould re- 
ceĩve farther ſatisſaction, on their repairing to 
their lodgings; This was conſidered as a defign 
to divide and weaken the army; and the parlia- 
ment had the mortification to find, that not above 
a dozen officers had accepted their conditions. 
As the parliament had treated the ome 
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diſcontent of the army as a ſeditious combina» 
tion of their officers; which the common fols 
diers had been, in a manner, forced to ſub- 
fcribe, a vindication was preſented in their bes 
half, in which they exculpated-themfelves, and 
aſſerted their right of petitioning. The pri- 
vate men of eight regiments of horſe, alſo ſent 
a letter, which was ' preſented to the houſe by 


Skippon; in which they inſiſted on the ſame 


topics, lamented that deſigns were formed a- 
gainſt them, and declared that they could not 


engage for Ireland, till they were ſatisſied in their 


expectations; and had their juſt deſires granted. 

The army, ſenſible of their power, reſolved 
to be. maſter, while the parliament formed the 
reſolution to preſerve their dominion if poſſible z 
but it was not eaſy for them to employ any ef- 
fectual expedient for that purpoſe. That they 
now made uſe of was the worſt imaginable. 


They ſent Skippon, Cromwell, Fleetwood and 


Ireton, all favourite commanders with the army, 
to the head quarters at Saffron Walden in Es- 
ex, with offers, that a conſiderable proportion 

of their arrears ſhould be paid them on their 
diſbanding, and the remainder paid as the ne- 
ceſſities of the kingdom would permit; that 
an ordinance ſhould be ſuddenly brought in for 
the indemnity of all who had acted in obedi- 
ence to the parliament, and that the commit- 
foners ſhbuld endeavour to allay the di/fempers 
of the army Phe officers declared that they 


: khew nothing of diſtempers, but a great deal 


of grievances,” which they could not take upon 


them to repreſeat, without collecting the ſenſe 0 
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the private men in the army. The very 
zals who were ſent to the army were the 64 ont 
ed promoters of the diſcontent; and by their 
ſuggeſtions a meaſure was embraced which 
brought matters to an extremity. -- A military 
parliament was formed, in oppoſition to the 
parliament at Weſtminſter: The principal of. 
ficers formed a council after the model of the 
houſe of peers, while the army choſe their re- 

eſentatives, by electing two private men, r 
inferior officers; under the title of agitarors, | 
from each troop or company. 

This court, when aſſembled, votes; the of- 
ſers of parliament unſatiefactory: eight weeks 
pay, which was all that was promiſed, they 
obſerved, was a ſmall part of fifty-fiz, which 
were in arrear: that no viſtble ſecurity was 

iven for the remainder z and the army having 
E declared public enemies by the commons, 
they might hereaſter be proſecuted as ſuch, un- 
Jeſs the declaration was recalled. Before mat - 
ters came to chis height, Cromwell had poſted 
up to London, to lay before the A — 
riſing diſcontents of the army 

The parliament now made another 
_ effort to try the force of their authority ; at 
voted that all the troops which did not engage 
.for Ireland, ſhould be inſtantly difbanded bn 
their quarters. On the ather 2 the coun- 
2 of the army ordered a general rendeavous”* 
of all the regimenta, in order to provide for 
their common intereſt; and while chey thus 
prepared to 2 the. parliament, they 3 
3 — 
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a blow, which at once decided the victory in 
their favour. © 
On the third of June, a party of 500 horſe, 
conducted by Joyce, who had once been a tay- 
lor, but was now advanced to the rank of a 
cornet, appeared at Holdenby ; and without 
being oppoſed by the guard, came into the 
king's preſence, armed with piſtols, and told 
him, that he muſt immediately go with him. 
Whither, ſaid the king? To the army, returned 
Joyce. By what warrant, aſked the king? 
Joyce pointed to the ſoldiers who were drawn 
up in the inner court, and were tall, hand- 
ſome men, well mounted and armed. Your 
warrants ſaid Charles, ſmiling, 1s auritten in 
Fair abaractert, legible, without ſpelling. The 
king fearing ſome violence, refuſed to ſtir, un- 
leſs the parliament's commiſſioners were per- 
mitted to go along with him. This was com- 
ied with : theſe commiſſioners came into the 
room, and aſked Joyce, whether he had any 
orders from the parliament ? He ſaid,” No. 
From the general? Nv, By what authority he 
came? He again pointed to the ſoldiers. They 
told him, they would write to the parliament 
to know their pleaſure. You may do ſo, replied 
Joyce ; but in the mean time tbe ting muſt imme - 
diately gu with nt. Refiltance was in vain. 
The king, after delaying the time as! as 
he-cauld,: tepped-ints- his bach, and was fafe- 
ly conducted to the army, who were marching 
ta their rendeavous at Triploe-heath, near 
Cambridge. : A d * runde 
28 
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The parliament, on being informed by their 
commiſſioners of this event, were thrown into 
the utmoſt conſternation; and Fairfax himſelf 
was no leſs ſurprized at the king's arrival, he 
being entirely unacquainted with the bold mea- 
ſure executed by Joyce. The orders being 
verbal, no body avowed them: but while eve- 
ry one appeared aſtoniſhed at the enterprize, 
Cromwell, by whoſe counſel it had been di- 
refed, arrived from London, and put an end 
to their deliberations. The king was now at 
Childerfley, an - houſe belonging to Sir John 
Cutts, within four miles of Cambridge; and 
thither . Sir Thomas Fairfax, with all the ge- 
neral officers, went to .pay their .compliments 
to him. Sir Thomas not only diſowned his 
having any knowledge of Joyce's enterprize, 
but earneſtly entreated the king to return back 
to Holdenby with the parliament's commiſſion- 
ers, to which he ſaid, he would order him to 
be reconducted with a ſtrong guard. But the 
| king, on his finding that there was no danger 
of aſſaſſination, was ſo pleaſed with the cajole · 
ment of Joyce and the army, that he refuſed 
the general's offer, though he uſed many argu- 
ments to perſuade him to comply. 

- The parliament, on ſeeing a. formidable 
force advance upon them, were ſtruck with a 
panic, and found all their reſources greatly in- 
ferior to the preſent neceſſity. London ſtill re- 
tained a ſtrong attachment.to the Preſbyterians ; 
and its militia, which was numerous, and had 
acquired reputation in the wars, had, by a late 
ny yer put into hands in whom the 

parliament 
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parliament could confide, They were now 
called out, and ordered to guard a line which 
had been drawn round the city, in order to ſe- 
cure it againſt the king. Orders were given 
for inſtantly levying a body of horſe; and ma- 
ny officers who had been caſhiered on new mo- 
delling the army, offered their ſervice to the 
parliament. An army of 5000 men lay in the 
north, commanded by general Pointz, who 
was a Preſbyterian ; but theſe were too diſtant 
to be employed in ſo urgent a neceflity. Many 
inland garriſons were commanded by officers of 
the ſame party ; but their troops being ſo much 
diſperſed, could at preſent be of no ſervice. 
'The Scots were faithful friends, and zealous for 
Preſbytery and the covenant ; but it would re- 
quire a long time for them to collect their 
forces, and march to the parliament's aſſiſtance. 
The parliament now endeavoured to recon- 
cile themſelves to the public, by paſſing a ſe- 
cond ſelf-denying ordinance, that no member 
ſhould receive the profit of any office, grant, 
'or ſequeſtration from parliament : that the be- 
nefits ſuch members have received, ſhall be 
paid to the committee of accounts, for the uſe 
of the commonwealth : that the lands and eſtates 
of all the members ſhall be hable to the pay- 
ment of their debts. A day was even fixed for 
Hearing informations againſt the members ; and 
it was reſolved, that no member ſhould here- 
after receive reparations for damages or loſſes 
ſuſtained by theſe troubles, till the public debts 
were paid, * 
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On the other hand, the army, on their aſ- 
ſembling at a general rendezvous, entered into 
a ſolemn engagement, that they would not ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be diſbanded nor divided, till 
they had received full ſatisfa&ion, with reſpe& 
to all their grievances, and full ſecurity, that 
when they were diſbanded, they ſhould not re- 
main ſubject to the oppreſſions and injuries 
which had been attempted againſt them. Im- 
mediately aſter this engagement the army be- 
gan their march, and advanced to St. Albans ; 
and from thence the principal officers ſent a 
letter to the city, in which they complained, 
that there were certain members of parliament 
who ſtrove to engage the kingdom in a-new 
war: they aſſerted, that they had no intention 
to alter the civil government, to prevent the 
ſettling of Preſbytery, or to moleſt the citizens, 
if they did not aſſiſt their enemies. In anſwer 
to a meſſage which the parliament ſent by a 
-new ſet of commiſſioners, to know what were 

the deſires of the army, they ſent up a decla- 
ration, in which they obſerved, that they were 
Not a mere mercenary army, hired to ſerve any 
arbitrary power of ſtate, but called forth by 
the ſeveral declarations of parliament, to the 
defence of their own and the people's juſt rights 
and liberties, againſt arbitrary power, violence, 
and oppreſſion; and reſted their cauſe on the 
rights of nature, the laws of equity, and that 
rule of reaſon, which would teach a body of 
men to keep their arms in their hands, till the 
purpoſes were anſwered for which they took 
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The parliament was now-obliged to give way 
to the preſent. neceflity ; new commiſſioners, 
with additional powers, were ſent down to the 
army, both by the city and parliament. The 
levies made in the city were diſcharged ; the 
railing of fixty thouſand, pounds a month was 
voted for the maintenance of the army, and 
the ſervice of Ireland; conſiderable ſums were 
ſent down, to give: them preſent ſatisfaction; 
and the eleven members whom they had ac- 
cuſed were perſuaded to aſk, and were rea- 
dily granted, the leave of the houſe for abſent- 
ing; themſelves, till the preſent jealouſies were 
ubſided. | 


Theſe conciliatory meaſures had their effect; 
and the army, at the parliament's deſiring 
them to remove to a greater diſtance from Lon- 
don, fixed their head quarters at Reading, tak- 
ing the king with them in all their marches. 
Charles now found himſelf in a more agree- 
able ſituation than when at Holdenby. All 
his friends had acceſs to him, his correſpon- 
dence with the queen was not interrupted: he 
was allowed his chaplains, and the uſe of the 
litargy : his children were permitted to viſit 
him, and paſſed a fews days with him at Ca- 
verſham, where he then reſided. He had not 
ſeen either his youngelt ſon, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, or the princeſs Elizabeth, ſince his leav- 
ing London, at the commencementof the civil 
diſorders; nor the duke of Vork, ſince he 
went to the Scottiſn army. Cromwell, who 
was preſent at the meeting of the royal family, 
obſerred, that he never had beheld a more ten- 
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der ſcene; and, as the king paſſionately loved 
his family, this inſtance of indulgence was ex- 
tremely grateful to him. fs 29 
Both Cromwell, and the leaders of all par- 
ties, now paid their court to the king ; and 
after all his calamities, fortune ſeemed again 
to ſmile upon him. The parliament, anxious 
Jeſt he ſhould form ſame accommodation with 
the army, treated him with greater reſpect, as 
did alſo the principal officers, who, on all oc- 
caſions, talked of reſtoring him to his juſt pow- 
ers and prerogatives. 'I'he king now began 
to feel his conſequence ; and the more the na- 
tional confuſions encreaſed, the greater was his 
confidence, that all parties would, at laſt, have 
recourſe to his authority, as the only remedy 
for putting an end to the public diſorders. A 
people without government; a parliament with - 
out authority; and an army without a legal 
maſter, offered a ſcene of confuſion, which 
could not long continue; and he hoped, that 
all men would be brought to reflect on that an- 
cient government, under which they and their 
anceſtors had ſo long enjoyed peace and tran- 
quility. . 
Though the king liſtened to all propoſals, 
and expected to hold the balance between the 
oppoſite parties, he entertained moſt hopes 
from an accommodation with the army. He 
had experienced the extreme rigour of the par- 
liament, and now found more indulgence from 
the oppoſite party; beſides, in the propoſals 
ſent by the council of officers, for the ſettle. 
ment of the nation, they inſiſted neither = 
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the abolition of epiſcopacy, nor on the puniſh- 
ment of the royaliſts, to both which the king 
had an extreme reluctance; and they demand- 
ed, that a period ſnould be put to the preſent 
parliament; an event for which he ardently 
longed, He therefore flattered himſelf, that 
by gratifying a few perſons with titles and pre- 
ferments, he might draw over the whole mili- 
tary power, and inſtantly recover his authority. 
He offered the lieutenancy of Ireland to Ireton, 
and to Cromwell, the title of earl of Eſſex, 
the garter, and the command of the army. 
Negocaations for this purpoſe were ſecretly car- 
ried on with Cromwell, who kept the door open 
for an accommodation. 1 
Mean while rumours continually prevailed 
in the camp, that the adverſe party in London 
were making great preparations, in order to 
overthrow all their conceſſions, in favour of the 
army: that the enliſting ſoldiers was carried 
on in a clandeſtine manner, and that there was 
a great talk of ſuecours being expected from 
Scotland. Theſe rumours made them peti- 
tion, that a declaration ſhould be publiſhed a- 
gainſt bringing in foreign forces, and that the 
militia of London ſhould be ſpeedily put into 
thoſe hands who had formerly given extraordi- 
nary teſtimonies of their fidelity to the parlia- 
ment and the kingdom. On the receipt of 
this petition, the parliament immediately de- 
clared, that whoſoever ſhould bring in foreign 
forces, without the conſent of both houſes, 
ſhould be deemed traitors ; and inſtantly re- 
ſtored the government of the militia of on 
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don to the Independents, from whom it had 
been taken. | | ba a5 

By this unlimitted acquieſcence, the Preſby- 
terians hoped to prevent a rupture with the ar- 
my, till they had a favourable opportunity. for 
recovering their power and influence: but ſoon 
after a petition, contradicting ſome of the de- 
mands of the army, was preſented to the par- 
liament by the common- council of London. 
The commotions in the city every hour en- 
creaſed ; ſoldiers were oublickly enliſted ; and 
on the twenty-ſixth of July“, a crowd of ap- 
prentices, and others, preſented a petition to 
the commons, that the late ordinance for the. 
change of the militia, ſhould, be immediately. 
repealed, and that the eleven members accuſed 
by the army, ſhould take their ſeats. in the 
houſe. This threw the commons into an anxi- 
ous debate, which, taking up more time than 
the impatience of the petitioners could: bear, 
they threw ſtones in at the. windows, and. al- 
moſt beat down the door of. the houſe. . The 
lords and commons finding that reſiſtance would 
be in vain, at length voted, that the late or- 
dinance for ſettling the militia of London, 
ſhould be null and void. The commons then 
adjourned till the next day; but the ſpeaker, 
and moſt of the members, were obliged to re- 
ſume their places, and to vote, that the king 
ſhould be invited to come to London 
The news of this tumult no ſooner reached 
Reading, than che army was put in motion, aud 
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advanced with ſpeed to the capital, to chaſtiſe, 
as they ſaid, the ſeditious rabble; to vindicate 
the invaded privileges of parliament, and to 
reftore that aſſembly to its juſt freedom in de- 
bate and counſel. In their way to London, 
they drew up on Hounſſlow heath, to the num- 
ber of 20, ooo: and there they were met by the 
ſpeakers of both houſes in their formalities, by 
nineteen peers and a hundred commiſſioners; 
who having ſecretly retired from the diſtracted 
city, applied to the army for defence and pro- 
tection, againit the violence of the moltitude. 
This favourable event, which gave a legal co- 
louring to the proceedings of the army, filled 
them with joy; they rent the air with their 
ſhouts and acclamations; and the ſame reſpect 
was paid to them, as if they had been the full 
parliament of England. | 

When the two houſes met, after a ſhort ad- 
zournment, to their great ſurprize they miſſed 
both their ſpeakers; and, on enquiry, were 
informed, that they had been ſeen in the road 
to the camp, accompanied by ſeveral of the 
peers and commons. Upon which the lord 
Grey was choſen ſpeaker of the upper houſe, 
and Mr. Henry Pelham of the lower. 'The 
eleven accuſed members now reſumed their ſeats 
among the commons; and both houſes being 
pretty well thinned of the Independent party, 
it was reſolved, that the king ſhould come to 
his parliament with honour and ſafety 3 that 
the order for putting the land forces under the 
command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, did not ex- 
tend to the militia or garriſons ; that the com- 
mittee 
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mittee of ſafety ſhould grant commiſſions to all 
ſuch commanders of horſe, foot, and dragoons, 
as they ſhould think fit, for the ſervice and 
ſafety of the king, kingdom, parliament, and 
city. The committee choſe major-general 
Maſſey commander in chief, and ordered, that 


all reformadoes, and other officers, ſhould the 


next day appear in St, James's field, and the 

forces already enliſted to be formed into re- 
iments. N 

While the Preſbyterians in the capital were 


enjoying a ſhort-lived triumph, the army ap- 


proached; and Rainſborough being ſent by the 

eneral with a party over the river, appeared 
— Southwark, and was gladly received by 
the ſoldiers quartered there for its defence. 
The citizens, who, on hearing that the army 
had halted, had made the ſtreets reſound with, 
One and all ! one and all. And on a contrary 
intelligence, had cried out, Treat and capi- 
zulate ! were now quite dejected, and ftruck 
with the dread of being pillaged and murdered. 
The common-council had the courage to write 
to the general, that underſtanding the army 


only intended to reſtore the ſeceding members 


to their places in parliament, the city was rea- 
dy to concur with him in that deſign. Fairfax 
anſwered, that they ſhould deſert the impeach+ 
ed members, relinquiſh their militia, deliver 
up all their forts and line of communication, 
with the Tower of London, and all its maga- 
zines; d:ſband their forces, demoliſh their 
works, ard ſuffer the whole army to march 
without interruption through the city. — 1 

i | Humiliating 
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HFumiliating as were theſe demands, they. 
ſubmitted ; and, to the honour of the army, 
though they marched through the city in tri- 
umph, they behaved with the greateſt order 
and decency ; and preſerved rather the appears 
ance of humility, than of inſult, The two - 
ſpeakers, with the reſt of the ſeceding mem- 
bers, were conducted by the army to Weſtmin- 
ſter, and reſumed their ſeats in both houſes, 
who now ratified every meaſure the army had 
taken: Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed con- 
ſtable of the Tower, and declared generaliſſi- 
mo, with a power to place or diſplace what 
officers he thought proper, and to annihilate 
the London militia: he was invited to come 
and receive the thanks of both houſes; a com- 
mittee of parliament was appointed, to diſco» 
ver the perſons concerned in the late tumults g 
and all reformado officers and ſoldiers were or- 
dered to depart, and not to come within twenty 
miles of London, & 
The king's ſituation during this conteſt be- 
tween the civil and military powers, had been 
very flattering to his hopes. The army, be- 
{ides their indulgence to the king, had, in all 
their addreſſes to the parliament, recommended 
moderation in their treatment of the cavaliers z 
and when the liberties and privileges of the 
ſubject were firmly eſtabliſhed, a due regard to 
the king's pretenſions. The conſequence of 
this conduct was fortunate: it prevented the 
dreaded coalition between the Scotch and Eng- 
liſh Preſbyterians with the royaliſts; for the 
latter were ſo elated by theſe fayourable appear- 
| ances, 
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ances, that Sir John Berkeley and Mr. John 
Aſhburnham were ſent by the queen, to promote 
a firm union between the king and the army. 
Theſe agents found hoth the general officers and 
agitators, to Hag pearance, well diſpoſed to a- 
gree with the on terms of ſafety to the 
commonwealth ; — propoſals were drawn up 
by general lreton, to be offered to the parlia- 
ment, in which the intereſt of the Preſbyte- 
rians, Independents, and even the royal pony 
were, in ſome meaſure, comprized. 

The king loſt this favourable return of unex- 
pected fortune by the duplicity of his conduct. 
The Scotch commiſhoners, who had fent ſeve- 
ral remonſtrances to the parliament, for a ſpee- 
dy agreement with the king, were permitted, 
among others, to pay their reſpects to the royal 
priſaner. In theſe interviews, ſome advances 
were made for a junction of the Scotch Preſby- 
terians and the Engliſh Cavaliers; and a treaty 
was actually commenced for another Scotch in- 
vaſion. The parliament had, during their con- 
teſt with the army, ſent to preis the king, fo 
far to countenance their cauſe, as to acknow 
ledge himſelf under a diſagreeable reſtraint 
with the army, and Charles, thus courted from 
every quarter, endeavoured to keep upon good 
terms with all, and to ſtrike in with thoſe who 
would make the greateſt ſacrifices to his prero- 
gatives. He therefore ſent word to the parlia- 
ment, that he had been carried from Holdenby 
againſt his will; and they were not to give any 
credit to what he ſnould write, while under 
confinement, | To the army he expreſſed his 
= | willingneſs 
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willingneſs to ſtay with them, and his ſatisfac - 
tion at being delivered from the reſtraint the 
parliament had laid him under: and to tho 
Scotch commiſſioners; he promiſed almoſt every 
ching they could aft, provided they would 
commence a new war in his favour. 
The king, elevated with ill grounded hopes, 
and filled with airy projects, when the propo- 
ſals were ſent him by the army, and his con- 
currence humbly and earneſtly defired, talked: 
to the committee who brought them, not only 
with haughtineſs, but with aſperity; and, con- 
trary to the earneſt deſire of his preſent keepers, 
inſiſted on his being removed to Richmond, 
according to an invitation of both houſes of 
parliament. This was owing to the promiſes 
of the Scots, and to the deſign at this time 
carrying on in the city to bring the king in 
with freedom, ſafety, and honour. 5 
Soon after, when the army had made them- 
ſelves maſters of the city, the parliament re- 
newed their applications to the king, and pre- 
ſented him the ſame conditions which they had 
formerly ſent to Newcaſtle : but the king de- 
clined accepting them, and defired a perſonal 
treaty with the -parliament, on the propoſals 
of the-army, which had now been preſented in 
form to both houſes ; and even Cromwell and 
Ireton, with their partizans in the houſe, preſſed 
with great earneſtneſs the king's deſire for a per- 
ſonal treaty, but without effect. The Repub- 
licans, who had hitherto èonſidered them of 
their party, began to ſuſpect, that they had 
made a private bargain with the king; and 
Vol. X. joining 
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joining with the Preſbyterians, carried the queſ- 
tion againſt them. The majority of the army, 
who were enraged at the manner in which the 
king had treated their propoſals, were no leſs 
diſſatisfied with the behaviour of their leaders; 
and murmured againſt them in private, as the 
betrayers of the cauſe. The agitators, when 
aſſembled, complained of the king's being ſuf- 
fered to hold continual cabals with the malige 
nants, and aſſerted, that as he had rejected their 
1 they were no farther engaged to 

im: that the power having now devolved to 
them by the deciſion of the ſword, to which 
all parties had appealed, they ought to con- 
ſult their own ſafety, and the public good; 
and being convinced, from experience, that 
monarchy was inconſiſtent with the proſperity 
of the nation, they would endeavour to reduce 
the government to the form of a common- 
wealth. | 

Theſe proceedings alarmed Fairfax, Ireton, 
and Cromwell; and the latter was greatly ex- 
aſperated at finding himſelf on the brink of 
being diſappointed-of his intereſted views. In 
a council of war, a general rendezvous was ap- 

ointed, in which it was hoped, the majority 
of- the army would adhere to the propofals 
made to the king: hat on their meeting, thoſe 
who called themſelves commonwealth men, and 
in derifion were ſtiled levellers, appeared with 
papers in their hats, on which were the motto, 

- England's liberty, and the ſoldiers rights.“ 
On which Cromwell, attended by ſeveral offi- 
vers whom de had preferred, immediately rode 

| | up 
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up to one of the regiments thus diſtinguiſh- 
4 and in a peremptory manner, required 
them to take thoſe papers from their hats; on 
their reſuſing obedience, he cauſed ſeveral of 
the ring- leaders to be ſeized by the ſoldiers 
who accompanied him; and holding a council 
of war in the field, one of them was condemn- 
ed, and immediately ſhot, and the reſt com- 
mitted to clofe confinement. * This unexpected 
act of reſolution ſo confounded the diſcontent. 
ed troops, who were unprepared for this event, 
that they readily obeyed Cromweli's com- 
mands; and the army being diſperſed in their 


quarters, he went to give an account of this 


exploit to the parliament, from whom he re- 
ceived the higheſt encomiums. : 

The diſcontent of the army had ariſen to 
ſuch a height againſt the king, and againſt 
thoſe whom they believed ſided with him, that 
Cromwell and others forbore their former inti- 
macies with his confidents, Cromwell himſelf 
intimated, that the army had ill deſigns, and 


that it was not in his power to undertake for 


the king's ſecurity. This, with the king's be. 
ing abridged of the liberty he had been ſuffer- 
ed to enjoy, made this unfortunate prince con- 
clude that his life was in danger, and to think 


of making his eſcape; and after ſeveral pro. 


poſals being made, and objected to, it was at 
length determined between the king and Mr, 
Aſhburnham, on whoſe judgment the king 
then chiefly confided, that he ſhould ſeek for 
protection from lieutenant-· colonel Hammond, 


QT. governor 
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governor of the Iſle of Wight, an intimate 
friend of Cromwell's. 

Having ſecured a relay of horſes, Charles, 
in the evening of the eleventh of November 
1647, ſtole away from Hampton- court, where 
he then reſided, attended only by Sir John 
Berkeley, Aſhburnham, and Leg. His eſcape 
was not diſcovered till near an hour after, when 
thoſe who entered his chamber found ſome lets 
ters on the table, directed to the parliament, to 
the general, and to the officer to whom he wag 
entruſted, After meeting with many difficul- 
ties in paſſing through Windſor foreſt, in a 
dark ſtormy night, he arrived the next day at 
the earl of Southampton's ſeat, at Titchfield. 
From thence he , diſpatched Aſnburnham and 
Berkeley to the Iſle of Wight, to inform Ham- 
mond of his intention. Hammond, at this un- 
expected intelligence, turned pale, and trem- 
bled, exclaiming, “ © gentlemen; you have 
% undone me, in bringing the king into the 
« 1ſland, if, indeed, you have brought him; 
& and if you have not, pray do not let him 
come; for, what between my duty to him, 
cc. the gratitude for his majeſty's confidence, 
« and the diſcharge of my truit to the army, 
„I ſhall be confounded.” However, having 
informed Hammond ef the place where the 
king lay concealed, they took him with them 
to Titchfield, and the king putting himſelf i in- 
to his bands,” he returned with him to the lla 
of Wight. 

The parliament, upon hearing of the king's 
Right, baſſed an ordinaneę, declaring, that al | 
wang 
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who ſhould harbour or conceal him, ſhould 
ſuffer death and confiſcation of goods ; the 
ports were ſtopped, and all who had borne 
arms for the king, were baniſhed to the diſtance 
of twenty miles from London: but on the ar- 
rival of letters from colonel Hammond, the 
hopes and fears of all parties ſubſided. It was 
then voted, that he ſhould be confined in Ca- 
riſbrook-caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, and 
all his partizans reſtrained from entering the 
iſland. | 
When Charles retired from the camp, he 
intended to carry on, in ſome place of ſecurity, 
two oppoſite treaties, into which he had en- 
tered, the one with his Scotch ſubjects, and 
the other with the general officers of the army. 
In purſuance of this plan, letters were ſent by 
Sir John Berkeley to Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Ireton, Hammond, who had treated his pri- 
ſoner with the utmoſt courteſy and humanity, 
accompanied Charles's diſpatches, with others 
of his own, to Ireton and Cromwell, in which 
he uſed many arguments and entreaties, to per- 
ſuade them to agree ſpeedily with the king, 
Berkeley, on his way to the camp, heard, that 
the agitators had dropped ſomething concerning 
bringing the king to a trial, When he arriv- 
ed at the general's quarters, and had delivered 
his compliments and letters, he had the morti- 
fication to be told by Fairfax, with a ſtern look, 
in the midit of a full afſembly of officers, that 
the army was the parliament's, and therefore 
they muſt refer the king's motion for peace to 
their principals, to whom they would ſend the 
| "WY | letters, 
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letters. Berkeley looked round for comfort on 
his old acquaintances, Cromwell and Treton, 
who not only treated him coldly, but appeared 
diſpleaſed at the letters delivered to them from 
Hammond. | + 
Berkeley, filled with melancholy apprehen- 
ſions, retired to his lodging ; and at twelve at 
night met, in an unſuſpected place, Watſon, 
the ſcout-maſter-general, who told him, that 
the army had reſolved to bring the king to a 
trial ; that the officers were obliged to Fbmit 
to the ſenſe of the mutineers ; that Cromwell, 
being fully informed, that this was the reſolu- 
tion of the majority, had laid aſide his former 
oppoſition z and acknowledged, that his eyes 
had been ſo dazzled with the glories of the 
world, as not to fee clearly the great works 
the Lord was doing; and declared his reſolu- 
tion to humble himſelf, and to defire the pray- 
ers of the ſaints, that God would be pleaſed 
to forgive him his ſelf-ſeeking ; and that with 
theſe arts, and the aſſiſtance of Hugh Peters, 
a a famous Independent miniſter, he had made 
a full peace with the party he had offended. 
Berkeley ſoon after ſent a meſſenger to Crom- 
well, to let him know, that he had particular 
letters of inſtruction to him; but was anſwer- 
ed, that Cromwell durſt not venture to ſee him ; 
and that though he would ſerve his majeſty. as 
long as he could do it without his own ruin, 
yet he hoped he would not expect that he would 

periſh for his ſake. | a 
Berkeley loſt no time in informing the king 
of his danger, and earneſtly entreated 9 
ay 


lay aſide all ſchemes, hut that of his imme- 
diate eſcape : but Charles thinking the danger 
not ſo great as he repreſented it, renewed his 
offers to the two houſes for a perſonal treaty, 
and accompanied them with propoſals for 2 
peace. Notwithſtanding the king's former de- 
nial, the parliament had, before his removal 
from the army, voted to addreſs him once more 
on the ſubject of peace; and it was now re- 
ſolved to admit the king to a perſonal treaty, 
on condition of his giving his aſſent to four 
preliminary articles: the firſt, that the parlia- 
ment ſhould have the militia under their power 
during twenty years; the ſecond, that the king 
ſhould recall all his proclamations againſt the 


parliament; and acknowledge, that they had 


taken arms for their juſt and neceſſary defence ; 
the third, that he ſhould annul all the acts and 
patents of peerage, which had paſſed the great 
ſea], fince its being conveyed from London by 
chancellor Lyttleton ; and the fourth, that he 
ſhould give the two houſes power to adjourn when 


they thought fit. 


The parliament's reſolution to renew their 
offers of agreement with the king were diſa- 
reeable to the majority of the Republicans; 
th as it diſappointed their ſchemes, and as 
they apprehended, that if Charles was reſtored 


to any part of his former power, it would en- 


able him to recover the remainder, to gratify 
his own party, and to take revenge on them. 
The Scotch commiſſioners, for different reaſons, 
1 againſt the four preliminary articles: 

ut both houſes adhering to the 2 nr 
| . cotc 
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Scotch commiſſioners attended the committee 
appointed to wait on the king, and were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in their private inſinuations and pro- 
miſes, that the unhappy Charles returned a re- 
fuſal to the offers of the parliament ; and thug 
rejected his laſt opportunity of providing for 
his ſafety and ſecurity. 

The king had been told by Sir John Berke- 
- ley, that his ſending an abſolute, negative, 
would occaſion his being ſo ſtrictly confined, 
as to render it impoſſible for him to eſcape, 
To this Charles aſſented; yer depended on the 
ſucceſs of delivering his anſwer, ſealed up, to 
the parliament's commiſſioners. But they, on 
receiving it, refuſed to take it ſealed ; and on 
their opening it, and ſeeing its contents, ab- 
ruptly departed. CS: who, till now, 
had indulged the king in riding about the 
iſland at his pleaſure, ànd had been ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in his expoſtulations to the parliament, as 
to procure him the attendance of his own ſer- 
vants, with the company of his friends and 
partizans, now perceiving, that he had cloſed 
with the Scots, in oppoſition to the 1ntereſt of 
England, doubled the guards round the caſtle, 
barred the gates, and ſending the king's at- 
tendants out of the iſland, prevented every 
poſſible means of eſcape. 

Both houſes, on receiving the king's denial, 
were put into a flame; and the Republicans 
now advanced thoſe opinions which had hither- 
to only tranſpired in their private councils, 
Sir Thomas Wroth propoſed, that articles of 
impeachment ſhould be drawn up againſt him; 
4 ee e 


that he ſhould be ſet aſide, and the kingdom 

ſettled without him. Commiſſary Ireton aſ- 
ſerted, that the king, by denying the four 
bills, had denied ſafety and protection to his 
people. Subjection to a ſovereign, he obſerv- 
ed, was but a return for protection; and that 
being denied by the king, ſubje&ion ought to 
be withheld. Cromwell, who ſpoke laſt in the 
debate, after declaiming ſome time on the va- 
lour, good affections and godlineſs of the ar- 
my, ſaid, that it was now expected, that the 
parliament ſhould govern and defend the king- 
dom by their own power and reſolution ; and 
not teach the people any longer to expect ſafe- 
ty and protection from a man whoſe heart God 
had bardened ; obſerving, that thoſe who had 
defended them from ſo many dangers at the ex- 
pence of their blood, would defend them in 
this, with fidelity and courage, againſt all op- 
poſition. In ſhort, on calling the queſtion, 
That the lords and commons declare, that they 
will make no farther addreſſes or application to 
the king, the vote paſſed in the affirmative, 
by a hundred and forty-one voices againſt nine- 
ty-wo: and the parliament, to refreſh the me- 
mory of the public, with refpe& to the pro- 
vocations and reaſons, which had excited them 
to make uſe of theſe ſeyerities, publiſhed a 
long declaration, in which were mentioned all 
the errors of the king's adminiſtration. | 
Mean while the ing, notwithſtanding his 
cloſe confinement, carried on his negociations 
for overwhelming the Independents. The Scots, 
with whom he had concluded a treaty, "_ 
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with all poſſible diligence, to raiſe an army, in 
order to aſſiſt the king's friends in the recovery 
of his rights“. The molt violent of the Preſ- 
byterians had promiſed their countenance and 
ſupport; the cavaliers were to keep themſelves 
in readineſs, to riſe on the firſt favourable op- 
portunity; and aſſurances were given of the 
Eiag's receiving large ſuccours from abroad. 
At this time three parties prevailed in Scot- 
land: the royaliſts, who were for reſtoring the 
king's authority, without any regard to articles 
of religion: the rigid Preſbyterians, who de- 
termined to give him no aſſiſtance till he ſhould 
ſubſcribe the covenant; and theſe were go- 
verned by Argyle: the moderate Preſbyterians, , 
who ſtrove to reconcile the intereſts of religion 
and of the crown ; and hoped, by ſupporting 
the Preſbyterian party in England, to reinſtate 
both the king and the parliament in their juſt 
authority and freedom ; and the leaders of this 


party were the two brothers, Hamilton and 


Hamilton obtained a vote from the Scotch 
parliament to arm 40,000 men, 1n ſupport of 


* 


Lord Clarendon acknowledges, that the king 
was induced to ſign this treaty by the ſame vicious 
motives which tainted all his counſels; that it was 
not to be obſerved farther than it ſerved the preſent 
turn ; for when the armies, which were to be raiſed 
for the king in England, had joined with the Scots, 
they would not have power to exact what he pro- 
miſed, for every body would then be obliged to ſub- 
mit to what his majeſty ſhould think fit to be done. 


the 
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the king's authority, and to call over a conſi- 
derable body of forces under Monro, who 
commanded in Ireland ; and though he openly 
aſſerted, that the covenant was the foundation 
of all his meaſures, he ſecretly formed an alli - 
ance with the Engliſh royaliſts, Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, who 
had ſeine] on the towns of Berwick and Car- 


liſle. At the ſame time Langhorn, Poyer, and 


Powell, three Preſbyterian officers, who com- 
manded hodies of troops in Wales, encouraged 
by the —— of a conſiderable ſupply of mo- 
ney and ammunition from the queen, aſſembled 
a great number of mutinous allbanded ſoldiers, 
and declared for the king. Mean while, to con- 


found the hopes, and, if poſſible, diſmay the cou- 


rage of the Independents, ſeventeen ſhips lying 
in the mouth of the river declared for the king; 
and putting Rainſborough, their admiral. on 
ſhore, and failing over to Holland, ſobmitted 


firſt to the command of the duke of York, and 


then to the prince of Wales, who came from 
Paris for that purpoſe. An inſurre&ion was 
raiſed in Kent by young Hales and the earl of 
Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir George Liſle, and 
Sir Charles Lucas, excited commotions in Eſ- 
ſex ; and the earl of Holland, who had ſeve. 
ral times changed fides in the civil wars, ens 
deavoured to affemble forces in Surrey. 


The houſe of commons being now thinned 
of the Independent members, who were em- 
pages in their military occupations, the Preſ- 

yterians in parliament ſeized this favourable 
opportunity of reſtoring the king, on FRO 
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1 that would ſecure the liberties and privileges of 
* the parliament and people. The city, encou- 
1.4 | raged by the diſtance of the army, petitioned, 

to be reſtored to the command of the militia; - 
that the impriſoned magiſtrates and citizens. 
might be ſet at liberty, and that a perſonal 
treaty with the king might. take place. Theſe 
requeſts were no ſooner made- than pranted, 
The parliament then countermanded the orders 
they had given Skippon to raiſe forces ; the 
eleven impeached members were recalled ; and 
the commons proteſted," in a declaration, that 
they would not alter the government of the 
kingdom, by the king, lords, and commons ; 
that they were reſolved to maintain the ſolemn 
league and covenant between the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland; and that they 
would be ready to join the Scots, in the propo- 
ſals agreed upon between the two kingdoms, 
and preſented to his majeſty at Hampton- court. 
In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, five peers 
and ten commoners were ſent as commiſſioners 
to Newport, in the Iſle of Wight, to renew 
the treaty with the king, who was now freed 
from the cloſe reſtraint he had been under for 
ſome months. 

Had the cavaliers not been ſtrangely in- 
toxicated with the tide of ſucceſs, which ſeem- 
ed pouring in _ them, the army would 
have found it difficult to overcome the united 
force of almoſt the whole nation : but that 

ty made ſuch open diſcoveries of their de- 
figns, that the Preſbyterians were ſoon con- 
vinced, that ;hey intended to reſtore the king, 
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without terms, and to ruin both the Preſbyte- 
rians and Independents, Hence the parlia- 
ment, diſmayed with the view of their on 
danger, ſhould the avowed intentions of the 
royaliſts take place, ſhrunk back, and became 
leſs forward. | 
In the mean time, no concert being obſery- 
ed in the ſeveral inſurrections, they were, in a 
ſhort time, ſubdued. 'The revolted troops in 
Wales having been attacked and defeated by 
colonel Horton, threw themſelves into Pem- 
broke-caſtle, where they were cloſely beſieged 
and taken by Cromwell. Langdale and Muſ- 
grave, in the north, were oppoſed with ſucceſs 
by Lambert. At Kingfton, the earl of Hol- 
land was defeated and taken priſoner by Sir 
Michael Liveſey. Lord Fairfax routed the 
Kentiſh-men at Maidſtone ; and purſuing the 
broken troops, forced them, and the inſurgents 
in Eſſex, to ſhut themſelves up in Colcheſter ; 
to which place he laid a formal ſiege: the earl 
of Warwick had the command of a new fleet; 
and the prince of Wales, after a fruitleſs at- 
tempt upon Yarmouth, and lying ſome time in 
the river Thames, where he took ſeveral of 
the rich merchant ſhips belonging to the city, 
was obliged to retire to Holland, whither he 
was purſued by Warwick; when the States 
having intimated, that they ſhould not think 
themſelves obliged to defend his ſhips, if they 
| ſhould be demanded by the Engliſh parliament, 
he reſigned the command of them to prince 
Rupert, who failed with the fleet to Ireland. 
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During theſe numerous tranſactions, the duke 
of Hamilton entered England with an army of 
20,000 men; but the Cavaliers had, by their 
imprudence, created ſuch diſtruſt, that he did 
not dare to unite his forces with thoſe com- 
manded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the 
two armies marched at ſome dittance from each 
other, Lambert, who had been ordered 'by 
Cromwell not to engage with the Scots till he 
came up, retired before theſe invaders, and 
joined the lieutenant general; yet after this, 
the whole army under Cromwell did not exceed 
8oco men; but as that commander had enter- 
tained great contempt for the Scots, he hurried 
to the place of action, as to a ſcene of certain 
victory. The cavaliers under Langdale were 
attacked by Lambert, and making a brave re- 
ſiſtance, were many of them cut off, and the 
reſt purſued into the Scots quarters. Hamil- 
ton was next attacked by Cromwell, and not- 
withſtanding his troops amounted to 20,000, 
they were routed, and Hamilton being pur- 
ſued to Utoxeter, ſurrendered himſelf priſoner, 
Cromwell following his advantage, march- 
ed into Scotland, where, being joined by Ar- 
yle, who was alſo in arms, he procured the 
urrender of Berwick and Carliſle, of which 
the Scots had taken poſſeſſion on their entering 
England ; and obliged Laneric and Monro to 
lay down their arms. Cf 
In the mean while, the royaliſts ſhut up in 
Colcheſter had, from the hopes of their be- 
ing relieved by the Scots, ſuffered the utmoſt 
extremities of famine; but at laſt deſired to 
bz | capitulate, 
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capjitulate. Fairfax required them to ſurrender 


at diſcretion, The officers endeavoured in vain 
to perſuade. the ſoldiers, ro make a vigorous 


 fally, and to fight their way through the ene- 


my, or to ſell their lives as dearly as poſſible: 
. but Fairfax, having promiſed them pardon, they 
threatened to open the gates to their enemies, 
if their commanders wid not ſurrender. This 
was complied with, and they were all ſpared, 
except Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle, 
the two chief commanders, - who were both 
ſhot, and theſe brave men ſacrificed, to what 
was then termed military juſtice. _ | 

It was the eighteenth of September before 
the treaty with the king commenced, and the 
king's partizans were all reduced, and Col- 
chefter taken before the conferences began. 


This, it was imagined, would have induced. 


the king to have ſuſpended all arguments, and 
to join the parliament on any terms : but it 
was far from having that effect. In order to 
accelerate buſineſs, the commiſſioners abſolute- 
ly refuſed to permit his counſellors to be pre- 
ſent, or to enter into reaſoning with any but 


himſelf. Yet notwithſtanding this, every mi- 


nute article of the offered conditions was can- 
vaſſed by both ſides, for near two months: 
but in vain did Charles at laft conſent to re- 
cal his proclamations and declarations againſt 
the parliament, and to acknowledge that they 
had taken arms in their own defence ; that they 
ſhould retain, during the term of twenty years, 
the whole power of the militia, with a right 
to reſume it afterwards, when they ſhould de- 
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of uſing ſome other liturgy in his own chapel, 
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clare it neceſſary for the public ſafety ; that all 
the great officers, during twenty years, ſhould 
be filled by parhament ; that all the acts under 
their great ſeal ſhould be valid, and thoſe un- 
der his own, annulled ; that the entire govern- 
ment of Ireland, and the conduct of the war 
there, ſhould be in both houſes ; that the power 
of the wards ſhould be given up, in lieu of 
100, ooo l. per annum; and that no peers ſhould 
be created by him, without the conſent of the 
lords and commons. The parliament's com- 


miſſioners, with earneſtneſs, and even tears, 


aſſured the king, that all his conceſſions would 
be uſeleſs, unleſs he gave up the point of epiſ- 
copacy. This he abſolutely refuſed, though 
he aſſented to the taking away archbiſhops, 
chancellors, commiſſaries, and all other ſub- 
ordinate eccleſiaſtical officers; to confirm the 
preſent form of church government, for the 
term of three years, and to ſuſpend the exer- 
ciſe of epiſcopal government, and the power 
of ordination in biſhops, till the king and the 
two houſes could agree concerning the point 
of church government. The king abſolutely 
refuſed yielding farther on this article; and 
the parliament voted, that his conceſſions were 
unſatisfaQtory, | | 

The bigotry of the parliament was at leaſt 
equal to that of the king; not the leaſt can- 
dor, the leaſt religions liberty, was to be al- 
lowed even to the prince himſelf: for though 
the king appeared willing to renounce the 
Common Prayer, and only required the liberty 


this 
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this reaſonable demand was poſitively refuſed ; 
and both the lords and commons ſhewed fo lit- 
tle regard to the rights of conſcience in other 
perſons, that they paſſed a. vote, that they 
could not conſent to the indulgence defired by 
his majeſty, of exempting the queen and her 
family from the penalties to be enacted againſt 
the exerciſe of the maſs; and ſo far was this 
unchriſtian ſpirit carried, that, according to 
Hume, two of the parliamentary diſputants 
told the king, that if he did not conſent to 
the utter abolition of epiſcopacy, he would be 
damned. 

The parliament had aſſigned forty days for 
the continuance of the treaty ; and as it had 
deen three different times prolonged, it had 
laſted near two months, when the army, who 
were now collected together after their victori- 
ous campaign, took an effectual meaſure to 
Prevent any farther proceedings. A remon- 
france, drawn up by the council of general of- 
ficers at Windſor, was preſented to the com- 
mons by the lord Fairfax, in the name of the 
whole army. It demanded juſtice on the king, 
for the evils he had brought on his people, 
whom, by the laws of religion, morality, and 
nations, he was bound to protect. It argued, 
that breach of truſt in a governor, or his at- 
tempting, by force, to enlarge a limitted pow- | 
er, effectually abſolved the ſubjects from every 
bond of covenant and peace; and that the 
crimes the king had acted againſt his people, 
were the higheſt treaſons againſt the higheſt 
Ew among men. It complained of the treaty 
R 3 with 
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with the king, and challenged the parliament 
to ſhew one inſtance, when the re admitting a 
prince, whom his people had oppoſed and ſub- 
dued, to the regal office, ſtate and revenue, 
ever proved ſafe to the intereſt of the public, 
or the perſons engaged in the conteſt. It re- 
quired a diſſolution of the preſent parliament, 
and aſſerted, that though ſervants, they were 
entitled to repreſent theſe important points ta 
their maſters, who were themſelves no better 
than ſervants and truſtees of the people. The 
Independents, from all quarters, had preceded 
this remonſtrance with numerous petitions of 
the like nature; and the different bodies of 
the army had addreſſed their general officers on 
the ſame ſubject. As the parliament had given 
no anſwer either to theſe petitions, or to the 
remonſtrance of the army, Hammond, who 
had refuſed to deliver up the king, was com- 
manded to attend the general at the head quar- 
ters, and was conſined there till colonel Ewer 
was ſent down to keep the king in ſtrict cuſto- 
dy; and a few days after, he was conveyed to 
Hurſt: caſtle, 

The Preſbyterians, exaſperated at theſe vio- 
lent tranſactions, and aſſuming courage from 
deſpair, voted the ſeizing of the king's perſon 
to be without the conſent of parliament ; they 
ſent to the general to know, by what autho- 
thority that enterprize was executed; and iſ- 
ſued orders, that the army ſhould nat approach 
the capital. In return, the army publiſhed a 
declaration, in which they charged the parlia- 
ment with apoſtacy fr m the public truſt 1 
I | | Sea pole 
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poſed in them; and Fairfax, after writing to 
the city to advance him 40,0001. marched ſe- 
veral regiments to London, and quartered them 
in Palace Yard, Sir James's, Whitehall, the 
Mews, Durham-houſe, and Covent Garden, 
The parliament, though now encompaſſed by 
the army, and without any means of defence, 
| attempted to cloſe with the king; and, con- 
trary to their former votes, that his conceſſions 
were not fatisfatory, voted, that they were a 
foundation for the houſes to proceed upon in 
the ſettlement of the kingdom. Additional re- 
giments now arrived, and filled the ſuburbs of 
London ; and as the citizens had not paid in 
the money demanded, the general ſent three 
regiments into the city, and took out of Wea« 
ver's-hall the ſum of 20,0001. and aſſigned 
the reimburſement upon the arrears due to the 
army. | | 
The-next day the commons found their houſe 
blockaded- by two regiments of horſe, under 
the command of colonel Pride, who, directed 
by lord Grey of Groby, ſeized in the paſſage 
forty of the moſt obnoxious members of the 
Preſbyterian party, and confined them in the 
court of Wards. Above an hundred and fix. 
ty members more were excluded ; for none 
were allowed to enter, but the moſt determined 
of the Independents ; and theſe did not exceed 
fifty or ſixty. This incident was in deriſion 
called Colonel Pride's Purge. : 

The next day Cromwell entering the capital, 
took his ſeat in the houſe, when he received 
the thanks of the commons, who reverſed their 

| | former 
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former vote; and again declarin the king's 
conceſſions unſatisfactory, determined, that no 


member who had been abſent wheh this vote 


paſſed, ſhould be received till he ſubſcribed it; 
repealed every vote which had been made in fa- 
vour of the king and his party; and alſo the 
vote for reſtoring the impeached members. 
The Preſbyterians, however, had the ſpirit to 
publiſh, in the name of the ſecluded members, 
a narrative of the violence put upon them; 
with a proteſtation, that all acts tranſacted from 


_ that time by the commons, were legally void. 


The houſe declared this publication to be falſe, 
ſcandalous, ſeditious, and tending to the de- 
ſtruction of the fundamental government of the 
kingdom ; and reſolved, that ail who had any 
hand in framing or publiſhing it, ſhould be in- 
capable of bearing any office, or of fitting as 
members of either houſe. ts | 

During theſe tranſactions, the council of of- 


| ficers were employed in drawing up a ſcheme 


of government, called, The agreement of the 
people; it being the plan of a republic, pro- 
poſed to be ſubſtituted in the place of the anci- 
ent government. 2s 
Petitions now daily poured in from the gar- 
Tiſons, for ſpeedy and effectual juſtice on all 
delinquents. Even the county of Somerſet, 
though it had diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its attach- 
ment to the king, preſented a petition, that 
juſtice might be done on the chief delinquents; 
and the county of Norfolk even-requeſted, that 
juſtice ſhould be done on the king, Purſuant 


! © 7 | 
to the repeated requeſts of the army, and to 


theſe 
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thele petitions, the commons appointed a com- 
mittee of thirty-eight, to draw up a charge a- 
gainſt the king; and on their report, a vote 
was paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a king to 
levy war againſt his parliament ; and a ſpecial 
commiſſion was appointed to try the monarch 
on theſe grounds, The declaratory vote and 
ordinance for the king's trial, were unanimouſ- 
Iy rejected by the lords, who, in order to ob- 
ſtruct the proceedings, inſtead of ſending their 
determinations to the commons, adjourned for 


ten days. The commons ſuſpecting their in- 


tentions, ordered their journals to be examine 
ed, when finding the ordinance utterly rejected, 
they aboliſhed the negative voice of the king 
and lords; and reſolved, that the people, un- 


der God, are the origin of all juſt power: 


that the commons of England, aſſembled in 
parliament, being choſen by, and repreſenting 


the people, have the ſupreme authority of the 


nation: that whatever is enacted and declared 


to be law by the commons of England, aſſem- 
bled in parhament, has the force of law; and 


all the people are included therein, without the 
conſent and concurrence of the king and houſe. 
of peers. 

Mean while the king, by the direction of 
the army, was removed from Hurſt-caſtle to 
Windſor; by the ſame authority, every mark 
of royalty was withdrawn; and it was com- 
manded, that he ſhould be ſerved by his at- 
zendants without ceremony, But even in this 


alarming fituation, he was little apprehenfive 


of his approaching fate; and could not yet be- 


lieve, 
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lieve, that his enemies would really venture tg 
proceed to a public trial and execution, | 

On the nineteenth of January 1649, all the 
circumſtances of the trial were adjuſted ; and 
the high court of juſtice fully conſtituted, It 
conſiſted of a hundred and thirty-three perſons, 
but there ſcarcely ever ſat above ſeventy. This 
court was compoſed of the principal officers of 
the army, ſeveral members of the lower houſe, 
and ' ſome citizens of London, 'The twelve 
judges were, at firſt, appointed in the number 3 
but they affirming, that it was contrary to the 
Engliſh laws to try the king for treaſon, their 
names, as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were 
afterwards ſtruck out. Bradſhaw, à lawyer of 
eminence, was elected preſident: Coke was 
appointed folicitor for the people of England; 
and Doriſlaus, Steele, and Aſke, afliftants to 
the court. 
The pomp, the dignity, and ceremony of 
this tranſaction, correſponded to the greatneſs 
of the event; the delegates of a great people, 
fitting in judgment upon their ſupreme magt- 
ſtrate, a ſovereign prince, and trying him be- 
fore their own tribunal, for miſgovernment and 
breach of truſt. Denby, ſerjeant at arms to the 
houſe of commons, by beat of drum and ſound 
of trumpet, proclaimed to the people, in the 
Palace Vard, at the Old Exchange, and in 
Cheapſide, the time when the commiſſioners of 
the high court of juſtice were to commence 
their ſitting ; and that all who had any thing 
to ſay againſt the king would be heard, 
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On the” twentieth of January, the commiſ- 
Foners proceeded -in ſtate from the Painted 
Chamber to Weſtminſter- hall. The ſword was 
carried by colonel Humphry before the preſi- 
dent: the mace was carried by ſerjeant Denby, 
and twenty gentlemen commanded by colonel 
Fox, attended as his youu of partizans, The 
royal priſoner, who had been removed from 
Windſor to St. James's, was, by a ſtrong guard 
of —— conveyed. by water to Welt. 
minſter hall. A chair of crimfon-velvet was 
prepared for him within the bar; and thirty 
officers and gentlemen waited behind it, with 
halberts in their hands. The ſolicitor, in the 
name of the commons, repreſented, That 
Charles Stuart being admitted king of Eng- 
land, and entrufted with a limitted power, had, 
with the wicked deſign to erect an unlimitted 
and tyrannical government, treacherouſly and 
maliciouſly levied war againſt the people and 
their repreſentatives: that on the behalf of the 
people, he, for this treaſonable breach of truſt, 
impeached him as a tyrant; a traitor, a mur- 
derer, and a public and rr enemy to 
the commonwealth. | 
The king, on the oe of the charge, 
demanded y what authority he was brought 
before that court, and bad the commiſſioners 
remember he was their king, their lawful king; 
and to beware of the fins with which they were 
going to ſtain themſelves and the land. The 
prefident anſwered, that he was tried in the 
name, and by the authority of the parliament 
wr mbled, and the good people of England. 
Charles 
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Charles objeQed, that both the king and houſe 

of lords, were neceſſary to conſtitute a parlia- 

| ment ; and added, he had a truit committed 
to him by God, by old and lawful deſcent, 

and would not betray it, by anſwering to a 

new and unlawful authority : he again bad the 
commiſſioners remember he was their heredi- 

tary ſovereign ; and that the whole authority 
of the ſtate, when free and united, was not 
entitled to. try him, who derived his dignity 
from the ſupreme Majeſty of Heaven : that ad- 
mitting thoſe | extravagant principles, which 
placed the origin of power in the people, the 
court could plead no authority delegated by the 
people, unleſs the conſent of every individual, 
down to the meaneſt, the moſt ignorant pea- 
fant, had been previouſly aſked and obtained: 
that there was no juriſdiction on earth could 
try a king; the authority of obedience to kings 
being clearly and ſtrictly commanded both in 
the Old and New Teſtament : this, if denied, 
he was ready inſtantly to prore; Where the 
«© word of a king is, there is power, and who 
«+ may ſay unto him, What doſt thou?“ He 
owned, that a ſacred truſt had been committed 
to him by God, the liberties. of his people, 
which he would not betray, by acknowledging 

| a power founded on violence and uſurpation : 
| he had taken arms, and frequently expoſed his 
life in defence of public liberty, of the conſti- 
tution, of the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, and was now. willing to feal with his 
blood, thoſe precious rights for which he had 
ſo long, in vain, contended. To this the pre- 
EY | ſident 
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fident anſwered, How great a friend, Sir, you 
have been to the laws and liberties of the peo- 
ple, let all England, and the world, judge : 
your actions have ſufficiently declared it, and 
your meaning has been written in bloody cha- 
raters throughout the kingdom. Charles re. 
turned, That the laws of England determine, 
that The king can do no wrong ; he was, how. 
ever, able, he added, to juſtify his conduct by 
the moſt ſatisfactory reaſons ; but muſt forego 
the apology of his innocence, leſt, by ratify- 
ing an authority, no better founded than that 
of robbers and pirates, he ſhould be juſtly 
branded as the betrayer, inſtead of being ap- 
plauded as the martyr of the conſtitution. 

The king was produced three ſeveral days 
before the court, and as often declined their 
juriſdiction. On the fourth, the commiſſioners 
having examined witneſſes, who proved, that 
the king had appeared in arms againſt the peo- 
le, proceeded to pronounce ſentence againſt 
im. Before the ſentence was paſſed, he ear. 


neſtly deſired to be admitted to a conference 


with the two houſes ; obſerving, that he had 
ſomething to propoſe, which he was ſure would 
be for the welfare of the kingdom, and the li- 

berty of the ſubject. It was ſuppoſed, that he 
intended to offer to reſign the crown to his: 
ſon ; and ſome of the commiſſioners preſſed 
that he might be heard ; but the majority re- 
fuſed compliance; and conſidered that requeſt 
as nothing but a delay of juſtice : and the pre- 
ſident paſſed ſentence, that he ſhould die, by 
ſevering his head from his body; while all the 
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members of the court ſtood up, in token of 
approbation. | | , 
Theſe proceedings awakened in every ſove- 
reign prince, a ſenſe of horror and indigna- 
tion. The French ambaſſador, by orders from 
his court, interpoſed in the king's behalf; the 
Dutch employed very earneſt interceſſions for 
the preſervation of his life: the Scots exclaim- 


ed and proteſted : the prince wrote an ineffec- 


tual letter'to the army, and the queen to the 
parliament. Four of the king's friends, Rich- 
mond, Hertford, Southampton, and Lindeſey, 

applied to the commons. They obſerved, that 
they were the king's counſellors, and had con- 
curred, by their advice, with all thoſe meaſures ' 
which were now imputed to their royal maſter 
as crimes: that in the eye of the law, and 
according to the dictates of reaſon, they alone 
were guilty, and were alone expoſed to cen- 


| ſure for every blameable action of the prince; 


and that they now preſented themſelves, in or- 
der to ſave, by their own puniſhment, that 
precious life, which it became the commons 
themſelyes, and every ſubject, with the utmoſt - 
hazard, to prote& and defend. This generous 
effort, ſo much to their honour, was, howe- 


ver, of no advantage to the king. 


Only three days were allowed Charles, be- 
tween his ſentence and execution. This in- 
terval he chiefly paſſed in reading and devo- 
tion ; and from the time when. his intended 


fate was made known to him, to his laſt mo- 


ment, he preſerved a perfect tranquility. and 
compoſure ; nor can his bittereſt enemies . 
| 2 ays 
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ſays Mrs. Macaulay, that in his conduct, un- 
der the dreadful apprehenſions of a violent 
death, was united the magnanimity of heroiſm 
with the patience of martyrdom. All his fa- 
mily that remained in England, were allowed 
acceſs to him, Theſe only conſiſted of the 
princeſs Elizabeth and the duke of Glouceſter, 
who was little more than an infant. The prin- 
- ceſs, notwithſtanding her tender years, deeply 
felt the calamities of her family, The king, 
after giving her his advice and conſolation, 
bade her tell the queen, that during the whole 
courſe of his life, he had never once, even in 
thought, failed in his fidelity towards her. He 
could not even forbear giving ſome advice to 
the young duke; and holding him on his knee, 
he Ad, «© Now they will cut off thy father's 
& head.” At this the child looked very ſted · 
faſtly upon him, and he added, Mark, child, 
« what I ſay, they will cut off my head, and 
„ perhaps make thee a king: but thou muſt 
«© not be a king as long as thy brothers Charles 
c or James are alive. They will cat off thy 
& brothers heads, when they can catch them! 
« and thy head too, they will cut off at laſt ! 
& And therefore I charge thee, do not be made 
a king by them!” The duke ſighing, re- 
plied, © I will be torn in pieces firſt,” This 
anſwer, from one of ſuch tender years, is ſaid 
to have filled the king's eyes with tears of joy 
and. admiration. 

The ftreet before Whitehall was the place 
deſtined for the execution of the king. It is 


falſely aſſerted, that his reſt was diſturbed by 
; S 2 the 
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the noiſe of the workmen employed in build. 
ing his ſcaffold ; for he lay at St. James's till 
the fatal morning, when having walked acroſs 
the Park, he was carried from thence in a coach 
to Whitehall. On his coming upon the ſcaf- 
fold, he found it ſo ſurrounded with ſoldiers, 
that he could not hope to be heard, and there- 
fore addrefling himſelf in a ſpeech to colonel 
Tomlinſon and the commander of the guard, 
attempted to juſtify his innocence in the wars, 
and averred, that he had no other object in 
His military operations, than to preſerve entire 
that authority, which had been tranſmitted to 
him by his anceſtors. He inſiſted on his per- 
fe& innocence towards his people, but acknow- 
ledged the equity of his execution in the eyes 
of bis Maker; obſerving, that the unjuſt ſen- 
tence now inflicted on him, was an equitable 
return for that which he had ſuffered to be in- 
flicted on Strafford. He expreſſed his forgive. 
neſs of his enemies, and exhorted the people 
to return to the paths of obedience, by ſubmit- 
ting to the government of their lawful ſovereign, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor. - When he was preparing. 
for the block, biſhop Juxon ſaid to him, 
« There is, Sir, but one ſtage more which, 
. * though turbulent and troubleſome, is yet. 
& very ſhort. Conſider, it will ſoon carry you 
% a gteat way; it will carry you from earth to 
4% heaven; and there you ſhall find, to your 
«« great joy, the prize to which you haſten, a 
4 crown of glory.“ I go, returned the 
* king, from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, where no diſturbance can have 4 2 
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Then laying his head. upon the block, the 
executioner, -whoſe face was concealed by a 
vizor, ſevered. the head with one ſtroke from 
the body: another, in like diſguiſe, held it up 

to the ſpectators, and cried aloud, * This is 
the head of a traitor !” _ 

After the king's death, the duke of Rich- 
mond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of 
Southampton and Lindeſey, were, at. their ex- 
preſs deſire, permitted to pay their laſt duty to 
their maſter, who, by the appointment of the 

arliament, was decently, but without pomp, - 
interred at Windſor ; but colonel Witchcot, 
the governor of Windſor-caſtle, had the nar- 
rowneſs of ſpirit to deny them the uſe of the 
burial ſervice, according to the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, | 

Thus, by a fate unparallelled in the annals 
of princes, fell Charles Stuart, on the thi, 
tieth of January 1649, in the forty-ninth year 
of his age, a prince whoſe principles, conduct, 


fortune, and death, by powerfully working on 


oppoſite affections, according to their different 
views and intereſts, have given riſe to a bitter 
and irreconcileable conteſt, He was repre- 
ſented by a conſiderable party, as a martyr ta 
the church ; as the patron of the clergy, and 
the ſupport of the nobility; and theſe have 
adorned him with every flower. of panegyric. 
'The bigors of a different perſuaſion have ap- 
lauded his fate, and held his memory 1n the 
higheſt deteſtation ; but the liberal and hu- 
mane, however zealous in the cauſe of liberty, 
equally condemn and pity him. Indeed, to a 
8 3 miad 
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mind ſoftened by habits of amuſement, and 
filled with ideas of ſelf. importance, the melan- 
choly tranſition from royal pomp to a priſon ; 
from an eafy, gay, and luxurious life, to a 
premature and violent death, by the hands of 
an executioner, are puniſhments ſo ſharp and 
affecting, that it naturally excites the tendereſt 
ſympathy for the ſuffering prince; we are apt 
to overlook the deſigning tyrant, to dwell on 
His hardſhips, and forget his crimes. Com- 
Paſſion is the conſtant attendant of Hberal 
minds; and the commiſeration of Charles's 
fingular and unfortunate fate, but for the in- 
tereſts of truth, and the violence of his par- 
tizans, would have inclined all ſuch to have 
thrown the mantle of oblivion over the dark 
parts of his character, and only to have re- 
membered, that he bore his ſufferings in a 
manner which would have done honour to the 
beſt cauſe. But the impartiality required in 
hiſtory, renders it neceſſary to ſcrutinize, with 
exactneſs, his principles, conduct, and cha- 
racter; ſince, from the falſe colourings which 
have been thrown on theſe, conſequences have 
been drawn deſtructive to liberty, and the wel- 


fare of ſociety *®. 


Charles was of a middle ſtature, healthy, 
Rrong, and juſtly proportioned ; his face was 
regular and handſome, and his aſpe& melan- 
choly, yet not unpleaſing. His intellectual 
powers were naturally good, and ſo improved 


2 Mrs, Macaulay. 


by 


Arn 


by continued exerciſe, that though, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, he ſpoke with difficulty 
and heſitation, towards the cloſe of his life, 
he diſcovered in his diſcourſe, elocution and 
quickneſs of conception. But his high opi- 
nion of regal dignity made him obſerve a ſtate- 
Iineſs and imperiouſneſs of manners, that were 
unamiable and offenſive. He excelled in herſe- 
manſhip; had a good taſte, particularly in 
painting, and was even ſkilled in ſeveral of 
the polite arts ; but though he was a proficient 
in ſome branches of literature, he was far from 
encouraging uſeful learning, and patronized 
none but thoſe who endeavoured to prove the 
divine right of kings and biſhops. Paſſion for . 
power, and fondneſs.for his regal prerogative, 
were his governing principle: in his eye, the 
intereſts of his crown legitimated every mea- 
ſure. The prelates of the church of England 
paid him the groſſeſt flattery, and inculcated 
a ſlaviſn dependence on the regal authority; 
by which means they kept an intereſt in his 
heart, which continued to the laſt period of 
his life. His ſuffering the cruel rigours of the 
court of ſtar-chamber, ſhew, that neither cle- 
mency, humanity, nor equity, made any part 
of his character. He was, however, undeni- 
ably poſſeſſed of the virtues of temperance, 
fortitude, and perſonal bravery; but his want 
of integrity is manifeſt in every part of his 
conduct; and this loſing him the faireſt oppor- 
tunities of reinſtating himſelf in the throne, 
appears to have been the only vice for which he 


paid the tribute of his life, 
A few 
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A few days after the king's execution, was 
publiſhed a work in the king's: name, entitled 
Icon Baſiiks, conſiſting of prayers and medi - 
tations, which had ſuch effects, that Milton 
compares them to thoſe which were wrought on 
the tumultuous Romans, by Anthony's read- 
ing to them the will of Ceſar. It paſſed thro' 
fifty editions within one year; and many have 
not ſcrupled to aſcribe to this book, the reſto- 
ration of the royal family. Nothing, is more 
difficult than to fix an impartial opinion, with 
reſpect to this production: for the proofs brought 
to evince that this work was, or was not, wrote 
by the king, are ſo convincing, that an im- 
partial reader cannot peruſe what has been ſaid 
on either fide, without thinking it almoſt im- 

ſſible that arguments could be produced, ſufe 

cient to counterbalance ſuch convincing evi» 
dence. | | | | 

Charles's ſurviving ifſue were three ſons and 
three daughters : Charles, prince of Wales, 
born in 1630; James, duke of Vork, in 1633 ; 
Henry, duke of Glouceſter, in 1641; Mary, 
princeſs of Orange, born in 1631 ; Elizabeth 
in 1635 ; and Henrietta, afterwards dutcheſs 
of Orleans, in 1644. _ Let | 

On the death of Charles, the queſtion, whe - 
ther the people have, in any caſe, a right to 


depoſe and puniſh their ſovereign, became the 


ſubject of the moſt violent debates. The ſuf ; 
ferings of the deceaſed monarch, who Was 


| termed, the royal martyr, were compared to 


thoſe of Chriſt; and, on account of his rank, 


repreſented as greater than thoſe: of the Re- 


deemer ; 


CULLLKER LI. ws 


deemer; and the crucifers of their God were, 
in the works of ſeveral churchmen, and the 
ſermons of divines, regarded as leſs worthy of 
deteſtation, than the murderers of their king. 
Monarchy was repreſented as a form of govern- 
ment of God's immediate appointment; kings 
as his ſacred vicegerents, whom to reſiſt was 
impious, to depoſe was damnable, and to puniſh 
was atrociouſly criminal, beyond the hope of 
mercy. It was alledged, that a parliament, from 
which moſt of its members are detained by force, 
can perform no conſtitutional act; nor can even 
the joint powers of both houſes extend to tha 
making war againſt, or dethroning their king, 
much leſs putting him to death. The oaths of 
ſupremacy and allegiance, with every form of 
law, being againſt it; for ſovereignty, and a ju- 
riſdiction over ſovereignty, is a contradiction 
in terms, and in all the addreſſes of the two 
houſes to the king, they were ſo far from aſs 
ſuming ſuperior or equal ftations in the legiſ- 
lature, that they acknowledged a ſubordinate 
inferiority. _ | 55 
On the other hand, the partizans of liberty 
maintained, that kings are appointed for the 
good of the people, and when they degenerate 
into tyrants, forfeit their right to government: 
that oaths of allegiance are to be underſtood 
as conſtitutionally binding, according to the 
obſervance of the oaths kings make to their 
people: that to ſay a king is accountable to 
none but God, is neither. founded on. reaſon 
nor precept : that to ſay a king has as good a 
Tight to his crown, as another man has to his 
I inheritance, 
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inheritance, is to make his ſubjects no better 
than ſlaves ; yet even on the ſuppoſition of he- 


reditary right, there are crimes for which here- 
ditary right is juſtly forfeitable : that the au- 


thority of the Scriptures, in the example of 


the Iſraelites, eſtabliſhes the right of chuſing 
and changing a government: that God him- 
ſelf gave the preference to a republic, as a 
more perfe& form than .monarchy : that weak 
and wicked princes might be reſiſted, depoſed 
and ſlain, had been a favourite doctrine, and 
in part the practice of the Calvaniſtical di- 
vines. Conſidered in the light of reaſon, as 
overnment is the ordinance of man, it may 
e changed or altered according to the dictates 
of experience, and the better judgment of men; 
and being inſtituted for the protection of the 
people, and for ſecuring, not overthrowing, 
the rights of nature, is a truſt either expreſsly 
admitted. or ſuppoſed, and that magiſtracy is 
conſequently accountable, 50 
Indeed, to attempt the defence of theſe tranſ- 
actions, on the narrow bottom of conſtitution- 
al forms, is to betray the cauſe of liberty, and 
to confound both truth and reaſon. When a 
ſovereign, ſays Mrs. Macaulay, by enlargin 
the limits of that power with which he is veſted 
for the protection of the people, weakens the 
authority of laws, and conſequently the ſecu- 
rity of the ſubject; when, by breach of truſt, 


* For inſtance, Calvin, Zuinglius, Bueer, Peter 
Martyr, and Knox. See Milton's Tenure of kings 
and magiſtrates, | © | 

| he 
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he acts in oppoſition to the juſt ends for which 
government was inſtituted, and from a protec- 
tor of the commonwealth, becomes an enemy, 
His truſt and right to government, from that 

riod, are forfeited *, the tye of allegiance is 
diſſolved, and the law and the conſtitution be- 
ing rendered incapable of affording the ſub- 
ject protection, he is no longer bound by their 
forms or dictates, and may juſtly, by the right 
of ſelf-preſervation, take every probable means 
to ſecure himſelf from the lawleſs power and 
enterprizes of the tyrant. On theſe grounds, 
the parliament are to be defended in the war 
they made on the king. On theſe grounds the 
army, (as they profeſs in ſeveral declarations) 
ſupported their pretenſions; not as ſervants to 
the dictates of a maſter, but as fellow-citizens, - 
in ſupport of equal liberty. | 
| Theſe and other arguments have been uſed 
in defence of this moſt extraordinary action. 
The reader will judge of their force, and de- 
termine, whether they anſwer the objections 
founded on the illegality and violence of the 
proceedings againſt the king. The abettors of 
them gloried, that they were performed in the 


„ All power, ſays that admirable reaſoner 
Mr. Locke, is given with truſt for the attaining an 
end; being limitted by that end, whenever that end 
is manifeſtly neglected or oppoſed, the truſt muſt 
neceſſarily be forfeited, and the power devolve into 
the hands of thoſe who gave it; who may place it 
anew, where they ſhall think beſt for their ſafety and 
ſecuri: y.“ Locke of Government. | 
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to poſterity, how to act in fimilar circum- 


people? i 


eye of the world, and that an example was ſet 5 


ſtances. May ſimilar circumſtances never hap» 
pen! May the liberty of the ſubject he ever 


conſidered by the prince, as, the firmeſt foun» 


dation of his throne! May no pretended pa» 
triot cover the dark deſigns of ambition, by a2 
pretended zeal for the ſacred cauſe of liberty! 


And by magnifying unavoidable miſtakes. and 
| Involuntary errors into crimes, ever endan- 


ger the throne of a ſovereign who loves lng 


